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Better 
Cakes 


VELVET 





FLOUR 








Cake batters made with International’s Velvet Cake Flour 
can be scaled % to 1 ounce less per layer than ordinary 
batters, yet, even with the lower weight, produce 

larger volume! You'll notice superior texture and flavor, 
too! And there’s “locked-in”? moisture that means 

longer keeping quality. The result: faster selling cakes 

at a lower production cost to you. 

















See for yourself the 
difference real quality makes. 
Next time, specify “Bakery- 

Proved” Velvet Cake Flour. 


wien International 


MittLLlLiing Cowra Y 


‘ General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota VELVET 
Cake Flour 
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One of these fingerprints is different from all the others. An 
expert can spot the intruder in moments. 
Likewise, when some small or hidden factor causes 
variations in successive mill runs of flour—even though the wheat used and 
the milling conditions apparently have not changed—Russell-Miller 
experts are quick to detect the deviation from standard and are 
equally as quick in finding both the cause and the remedy. 
Such vigilance . . . such priceless know-how . . . assures our 
customers of flour that performs in an unvarying way, delivery after delivery. 


Another word for it is... Un ufo rmity 
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RUSSELL-MILLER Bakery Flours 


Headquarters: Minneapolis; with mills in Buffalo, N. Y., Alton, IIL, 
Dallas, Texas, Billings, Mont., and Valley City, 
Mandan, Minot, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 


Millers of superb Bakery Flours including OccipENT, PropucER, SWEET 
Loar, SWEET LoaF SPECIAL, Eaco, SUNBURST, GOLD HEART, KYROL, 
OccIDENT 100% WHOLE WHEAT, POWERFUL, BALTIC, AMERICAN 
BEAuTY SPECIAL, AMERICAN BEAUTY BAKERS, RELIABLE, AMERICAN 
Beauty CAKE, RoyAL PATENT AND WHITE SPRAY. 
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UNIVERSITY 
The leader in mellow-type 
spring-wheat patent 
flours 
¢~-="3 
SINCE 1879 
HUBBARD MILLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 

Eee 

' GRAIN EXPORT FINANCING BY : 

8 Cable Add . 

: CINAT. ~ Zt ‘City, Mo. . Seq 
' BANK & TRUST COMPANY - | 

1 CIT} VATION \ ) 10TH & GRAND + KANSAS CITY 41, MO. | 

; ., , Established 1913 Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation eg 

a — : 

4 ATTENTION FOREIGN DEPARTMENT: ; 

2 Please send me full details on your new grain export financing . 

H plan for grain buyers abroad by return mail. : 

. ; ana 

. Firm Name : 

| Address : 

: City Zone State : 

H Signed : 

ANOTHER FIRST FROM THE FOREIGN DEPARTMENT AT “‘C.N.’’ os : 


Grain buyers abroad can now arrange for extended term financing on 
grain purchases, with immediate cash payment to the seller in the 
United States. 


We'd be happy to explain the particulars. Just mail the coupon, come 
in or call the Foreign Department at “C.N.” Telephone: HArrison1-1721, 
Kansas City. 
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a Country Doctor? 


This man has tired lines under his eyes. At times he says to himself: 


**T can’t go on’’—but he does go on. He’s not in his calling for reward, 


yet his reward is the richest of all—the love of his fellow man. He is 


not important, if by importance we refer to wide-spread fame. But 


to the area and people he serves, he is all-important—few men 


achieve such importance. This is the Country Doctor. 


ometimes the Country Doctor is over-glam- 

w. orized. He’s not glamorous. He’s a hard- 

working medical man who works at all hours 

| under some of the most impossible physical 

| conditions. The silent fields witness his passing 

on roads dimly lit by an early-morning quarter- 

| moon. And, in winter, that same road can be a 
| nightmare of glazed ice and drifted snow. 

It would be interesting to assemble all the 
Country Doctors to find just what made each one 
decide upon this hard, selfless existence. 

Each man in his heart may have had a different 
reason for being a Country Doctor, but the end- 
result is the same—he is serving agriculture. 

Like the doctor, there are many who serve 
agriculture in many different ways—the county 
agent, the rural minister, the country editor, the 





county home agent—the list is long. 

Backing up these people are others who serve 
in different ways—creative processors such as 
Cargill, for instance. 

The doctor cares for the physical health of 
his community; creative processors such as 
Cargill promote the economic well-being of their 
farmer-partners by providing better markets for 
farm products and better products for the farm. 

As in the case of the doctor, much of the work 
of the creative processor is “back of the scenes” 
—-perhaps in the Cargill laboratories, or in the 
test-plots for hybrid corn, or in the experiments 
that convert farm products to new uses. (Did 
you know that about 75% of the total farm crop 
is changed in form for industry and the consumer 
by creative processors such as Cargill?) 


For more than 90 years, Cargill has been a 
willing No. 2 man on the farmer-processor team 
—a team very important to America and the free 
farm economy. 

Like the Country Doctor, we plan to continue 
to serve agriculture faithfully in order to deserve 
the confidence thus far shown us by the agricul- 
tural community. 











SO Years of Creative 
Processing of Farm Products 


CA RGILL 


For free color reprints, suitable for framing, write Cargill, Inc., 
200 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. 
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What makes a good 


“SKY WATCHER 


» Whether you're 18 or 80 lai 


eligible to serve your country in the Ground Ob- 
server Corps and join thousands of “Skywatchers” 
who are helping safeguard their country. 


Awareness of danger and the desire 


to do something about it—is the one way you 
can help protect our nation from the threat of 
air attack. 


A spare time activity ana one in 
which you can be truly proud. There is no wait- 
ing, no red-tape. Simply pick up the phone and 
call Civil Defense. 


Today, many of your neighbors wear the wings of the Ground Observer 
Corps. But more are needed. The threat has not diminished. So volun- 


teer, right now, for this vital civilian arm in our air defense! - 


Join the Ground 
Observer Corps 


Contact Civil Defense 





If you're Male or Female ,.u1 


find yourself sharing this spare time activity 
with many other patriotic men and women from 
interesting walks of life. 





Just a few hours a week i: ail 


you have to give. Your eyes and ears are a chal- 
lenge to unknown aircraft in the sky; the job is 
vitally important. 


2 


Desire to meet new friends :: 


another reason why so many are joining up with 
the “Skywatchers’’. You'll be glad you did—why 
not act today? 








Why the Ground Observer Corps? 


* In the event of war the Kremlin will strike first. 


The Reds have the capability for long range 
bombings. 


* Our military forces are on guard 24 hours a day. 


Our radar is tantly scanning the skies but 
radar has limitations. 





Only the eyes and ears of “Skywatchers” in the 
Ground Observer Corps can complete our air 
defense organization. 











PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 














STAN-EX—a high quality egg yolk replace- 
ment product for sweet rolls, coffee cakes, 
doughnuts, cookies and partially baked goods. 


STAN -WHITE—stabilized powdered egg 
whites, for angel foods, layer cakes, cook- 
ies, icings, pie fillings, meringues, marsh- 
tie] i Cohw Amel ate MMohiil-lamn rele) olfale ks 











DISTRIBUTED BY 





KANSAS CITY 5, MiSSOURI 
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QUALITY . UNIFORMLY 


MAIN TAINED 


ali of the Woods 






Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


Mk? 


“ity 1 


HILUNG gs 





SINCE 1887 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 






cma 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 6 eg 


Milling Co., Liwed ub 
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WESTERN CANADA-IT'S BETTER 


. ef rt 
Fok aA Y, 


THREE STARS 
STERLING 


PURITY 
CANADA CREAM 





UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON™ TORONTO CANADA 











CANADA'S 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF . MONARCH 
THE WEST ‘\ r 
NELSON CRESCEN 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ““ MAPLEFLOUR” 














GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 











IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


1 600 KS Limited 


Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - 


TORONTO + HUMBERS 
T C MONTREA!L © ( 


MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
TONE, + MONTREAL - MONCTON 
RIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 


Premiere G .- 





Robin Hood Flour 
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| MUST HAVE ONE OF THESE BAGS 
OF FLOUR, TOMPKINS, WHAT COLOR / 
WHAT DETAIL! WHY, ITS A MASTERPIECE ! 
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Okay, so maybe people won’t buy your flour just for the bag. 


But they will instinctively reach for your package when 


« 
your brand is beautifully printed—Bemis’ bright, crisp B em! S 


printing, of course—on the fine, white Becote* paper of 
Bemis Deltaseal* Bags. 


Impulse buying booms saies in supermarkets. And Deltaseal, 
the squared-up shelf package, stimulates that impulse. 


*Deltaseal and Becote are registered trade names of Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 





General Offices —St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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or top quality, appetizing, 
good looking Kaiser rolls and hearth 


breads that result in profitable repeat 


business . . . specify G I GAN TI C 











GIGANTIC 


stands up over a 
wide variance in 
range of humidity 
and temperature 
changes... in fer- 
mentation time. 








GIGANTIC-- 


is milled from expertly 
selected high gluten 
hard spring wheats... 
more units per pound 


of dough. 
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MINNEAPOLIS ¢ KANSAS CITY. 


March 19, 1957 
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USDA PLANS MEETING 
ON SCRIPT PROBLEM 


WASHINGTON — Officials of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture have 
disclosed that they are endeavoring 
to arrange a meeting with trade rep- 
resentatives to discuss the difficul- 
ties arising from the decision to cut 
off further redemption of script cer- 
tificates at the Portland office of 
the Commodity Credit Corp. The 
meeting is expected to be held some- 
time between April 1 and 38. 


Aid to Poland 
Likely to Be 
Token-Sized 


WASHINGTON—There are no in- 
dications at this time that Poland 





will obtain any amount near the 
$300 million mentioned as aid to that 
country in earlier discussions. US. 


government officials say that no pro- 
gram of that magnitude for the pur- 
chase of agricultural surpluses and 


machinery for Poland can be ex- 
pected. 
It was indicated previous'y that 


a token assistance program of about 
$20 million would be undertaken, 
and since that disclosure there have 
been signs that the amount could be 
increased to $30 million. 

Since the recent arrival of a Polish 
mission in the U.S. there has been 
editorial comment in eastern news- 
papers urging the U.S. government 
to grant Polish requests for aid. 
Polish officials in Washington have 
used friend!'y news channels to gain 
favorable public support for their 
requests. 

However, information from Polish 
embassy officials to the effect that 
their government requires a mini- 
mum of 1.2 million tons of USS. 
wheat this year and an equivalent 
amount next year does not harmo- 
nize with information available to 
U.S. official channels. That informa- 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Criticism of USDA Script Redemption 
Ban Gathers Momentum 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Strong criticism 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture for ruling that wheat subsidy- 
in-kind export certificates may not be 
redeemed from West Coast wheat 
stocks has been simmering below the 
surface of the grain export trade 
for the past week. It is now break- 
ing out into the open. 

The formal announcement, it is as- 
serted, was not necessary since the 
terms of GR 345, the subsidy regu- 


lation, left to USDA nomination the 
points where they would redeem 
these certificates or script as they 
are known in the trade. Officials ex- 
plain, however, that the announce- 
ment was made officially to take 
the heat off the Portland office of 
the Commodity Credit Corp. where 
an extensive export demand had con- 
centrated redemption demands. Up 
to the time that the USDA statement 
was made the CCC Portland ofiice 
had been extremely se'ec-ive in 
script redemptions, slowing down ap- 
provals in an effort to gear avail- 





USDA Crop Report Indicates 


Wheat Acreage to Decrease 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture crop production 
report for spring wheat and durum 
discloses that acreage intentions for 
both these crops will be down this 
year. 

Spring wheat plantings may total 
only 12.8 million acres—the smallest 
on record and 21% smaller than 1956 
and one-third smaller than average. 

Intended plantings of durum wheat 


amount to 1.7 million acres, a third 
less than last year and average. 
This prospective acreage may be 
materially changed, USDA said, if 
the durum allotment program is al- 
tered by Congress to provide more 
liberal provisions than were apparent 
at the time farmers returned their 
intentions reports. 

Farmers’ reports were generally 

(Continued on page 28) 
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RAILROAD SERVICE—The Buffalo Corn Exchange has protested 


the freight service of “all railroads” serving Buffalo 


PAKISTAN MILL—The ICA has called for offers covering the sup- 


ply of a complete line of machinery for a Pakistani flour mill . . 
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in Trade 


ability of grain to the jammed ca- 
pacities of export terminals as well 
as attempting some equitable alloca- 
tion of calls on elevators for de- 
livery of CCC wheat stocks. 

Individual exporters voiced strong 
objections; then CCC officials met 
with the export group on the West 
Coast to hear the collective com- 
plaints and to explain the govern- 
ment position. 


Gulf Coast Aided 

Not only did the exporters quarrel 
with the ban on West Coast redemp- 
tion but they contend that this deé- 
cision appears to be forcing redemp- 
tion into ihe Gulf Coast—since it is 
suspected that USDA does not con- 
temp'ate any subsidy terms which 
might make soft red wheat from At- 
lantic range ports available. Basical- 
ly CCC is reported taking the posi- 
tion that the major part of the wheat 
surplus exists in the hard winter 
wheat stocks and consequently em- 
phasis must be placed on these sup- 
plies to the extent that script certifi- 
cate redemption would be effective. 


A further aspect of the ban on 
West Coast redemptions was the in- 
tent of USDA to put a brake on the 
open market price of wheat which 
has risen well above the loan level, 
thereby putting the Pacific Northwest 
flour mills in an unfavorable export 
pricing situation. USDA officials say 
that a ban on redemptions there may 
level off soaring wheat prices and 
bring them down into line with what 
the flour millers can pay for open 
market wheat and obtain export flour 
business in the Far Eastern markets. 

The North American Grain Export 
Assn. has sent to USDA its formal 
protest over the ban and asks a re- 
view of the decision and a return 
to the status which existed on re- 
demptions prior to the issue of the 
ban on March 8. 

Smouldering beneath these com- 
plaints is the price situation on sale 

(Continued on page 24) 





Average Daily Flour Output Down for February 


Flour production by U.S. mills in 
February, as estimated on the basis 
of weekly reports to The Northwest- 
ern Miller from mills believed to ac- 
count for 75% of the total U.S. out- 
put, amounted to 18,894,800 sacks. 
Daily average output for the 20 
working days was 944,700 sacks, ac- 


cording to the report. 

The total February production de- 
creased from January because of 
two less working days and less daily 
average production. Total production 
in February was above that of the 
same month a year ago, in spite of 
one less working day. 


U.S. Wheat Flour Production for February, 1957 


Mills reporting are believed to account for approximately 75% of the total U.S. wheat 
flour output. Figures for Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis represent 100% of produc- 


tion at those points. 


I iii 25 ods wana camer 
Interior Northwest 


NORTHWEST 


Kansas City 
Interior 


SOUTHWEST 
Fo gE ee rc roe 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEAST. 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST 


I a hs Wainigia owes eam 
Percent Of 17.3: Total ..6cccsckscas 
ADJUSTED ESTIMATES, U.S.. 
AVERAGE PER DAY 




















February, January, February, 
1957 1957 1956 
912,600 1,178,400 912,400 
1,800,200 2,169,400 1,779,400 
2,712,800 3,347,800 2,691,800 
1,255,000 1,508,300 1,174 100 
4,453,800 5,212,700 4,051,700 
5,678,800 6,712,000 5,225,800 
2,232,100 2,667,500 1,975,000 
2,196,500 2,563,500 2,240 800 
1,256,400 1,469,300 1,240,200 
14,076,600 16,769,100 13,373,600 
74.5 75.7 748 
18,894,800 22,162,000*  17,861,000* 
944,700 1,007,000* 851,000* 


*Production reported by the Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of 


Commerce. 


The estimated February produc- 
tion by U.S. mills of 18,894,800 sacks 
represented a decrease of 14.7% from 
January production of 22,162,000 
sacks. The February output was 5.8% 
above the 17,861,000 sack total in 
the same month a year ago. 

The February estimated daily 


average output of 944,700 sacks rep- 
resented a decrease of 6.2% from 
the January daily average of 1,007,- 
000 sacks. Compared with the 851,000 
sack daily average in February, 1956, 
production was up 11%. 

Comparative figures are shown on 
the accompanying chart. 
























































U.S. Daily Average Flour Production by Months 
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Corn Exchange Protests Poor 
Freight Service at Buffalo 


BUFFALO—Freight service in the 
past two months of “all railroads” 
serving Buffalo has deteriorated to 
the worst point in the memory of 
its members, the Buffalo Corn Ex- 
change charged March 16. 

The corn exchange, which repre- 
sents all of the grain and flour mill- 
ing and feed industries here, particu- 
larly singled out the poor service by 
the New York Central Railway, 
which March 14 formally opened its 
huge new electronically-operated 
freight classification yard in east 
Buffalo and Cheektowaga. 

Alfred E. Perlman, president of 
New York Central, said at the cere- 
monies that after about 1% months 
of partial operation, the new fron- 
tier yard is ‘‘absolutely current” in 
handling cars. 


Letter Makes Charge 

The corn exchange, however, in a 
letter of complaint to 10 railroad 
presidents, including Mr. Perlman, 
said that loaded grain cars that 
should have been moved promptly 
“have set in one particular yard (the 
New York Central yard) for a week 
at a time.” 

In New York, a Central spokes- 
man said the railroad would make 
no comment “until the letter is 
studied and investigated.” 

The exchange, in its letter, thanked 
the Central for its “progressive step” 
in building the new yard but added 
that “electronic controls can never 
be a cure-all for service problems 
of the railroads.” 

The exchange said deterioration of 
service by all 10 roads has “become 
of grave concern.” It called on the 
railroads to “reappraise’’ themselves 
in view of complaints by its mem- 
bers and customers. 


Time Cited 

The letter continued: 

‘It cannot be denied that service 
in the Buffalo terminal is in the 
worst shape than ever in the mem- 
ory of members of our exchange ... 
loaded cars billed to a destination 
on one railroad have ended up weexs 
later at a destination on another 
railroad. 

“There have been instances where 
ears loaded at a plant on the New 
York Central for a direct line haul 
to destination on that railroad have 


eee 
Request for Boxcars 


Plugs Rail Yards 


BUFFALO—A government call for 
boxears to move out old-crop corn 
from Midwest storage points plugged 
rail yards at points as far away as 
Buffalo last week as railroads and 
shippers hastened to comply with the 
order. The situation on the Niagara 
Frontier is easing up now, but over 
the weekend of March 8-11, 550 cars 
entered the Buffalo yards with an 
aggregate total of 825,000 bu. 

On March 12 there were 450 car- 
loads reported through the yards, and 
for a time freight yards were blocked 
by cars headed for mills all over the 
Niagara area. 

At Fort Erie, Ont., there-were 400 
cars a day waiting for entry into the 
U.S. Fortunately, news sources re- 
port, the movement has begun to 
dwindle, and concerted efforts of rail 
executives and the grain industry 
have kept the yards from plugging 
up solidly. 


made better time by loading cars 
to the destination via other carriers.’ 
Even the handling of paper work 
by the railroads is “confused and 
delayed to the extent that our mem- 
bers are severely hampered,” the 
letter said, adding that ‘for our 
members to trace a car has become 
an insurmountable task.” 
Heavy Receipts 
The corn exchange granted that 
during March Buffalo had heavy re- 
ceipts of Commodity Credit Corp. 
grain. But it said that in past years 
the railroads have handled as large a 
volume and this condition “shouid 
in no way cause the deterioration 
in railroad operations that we have 
experienced these last two months.” 


“The effects of these conditions are 
far-reaching,” the exchange declared. 
“Customers of our members in the 
East are constantly complaining 
about delays in deliveries which has 
almost caused shutdowns in their 
plants.” 


The letter, signed by Frank Catan- 
zarita, executive secretary, was sent 
to these railroad presidents: 


H. E. Simpson, Baltimore & Ohio; 
W. J. Tuohy, Chesapeake & Ohio; 
P. M. Shoemaker, Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western; H. W. Von Willer, 
Erie; Donald Gordon, Grand Trunk; 
C. A. Major, Lehigh Valley; F. S. 
Hales, Nickel Plate; J. M. Symes, 
Pennsylvania; A. K. Atkinson, Wa- 
bash, and R. Perlman. 


Railroad Replies 

Mr. Symes, replying on behalf of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, sent a 
telegram to the exchange in which 
he said: “Extra supervision on the 
Pennsy has been giving this situation 
special attention during the past few 
weeks. However, cooperation of all 
parties must be forthcoming if the 
situation is to be corrected. With the 
heavy freight volume endeavoring to 
move through Buffalo, cars must be 
promptly billed and inspection must 
be prompt, in addition to prompt rail- 
road service.” . 

Inspection of grain cars is a func- 
tion of the Corn Exchange and bill- 
ing is the responsibility of the ship- 
pers. 


* Mr. Symes suggested an “immedi- 
ate meeting” of the exchange with 
operating executives of the railroads 
at the local level to iron out prob- 
lems connected with bettering freight 
service. 

Corn Exchange officials reported 
March 18 that they had heard from 
the Pennsylvania, Baltimore and Ohio 
and Nickel Plate railroads, but “so 
far we haven’t heard from New York 
Central,” which it had singled out 
in its attack on poor railroad service 
in the Buffalo area. 
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Salt Lake Flour Mill 


Victim of Bomb Hoax 


SALT LAKE CITY—The Salt Lake 
Flour Mill here was a victim recently 
of the rash of bomb hoaxes that have 
plagued the Salt Lake City police 
the past few weeks. Mrs. Helen Smith, 
an employee, told officers she re- 
ceived a telephone call from a man 
about 1:05 p.m. stating that a bomb 
would go off in the mill at 7 p.m. 
Employees of the plant were pressed 
into service to make a futile syste- 
matic search for the bomb. 
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ST. JOSEPH EXCHANGE DIRECTORS—Members of the board of directors 


of the St. Joseph (Mo.) Grain Exchange met recently to make plans for 
1957. They are, left to right, Arthur E. Frank, Dannen Mills, Inc.; Fred 
Nuzum, Bartlett & Co.; Marshall E. Faith, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., vice presi- 
dent; Jacob M. Ford, First National Bank, treasurer; Christopher Harris, 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co.; Kenneth B. Clark, Ken Clark Co., president; N. K. 
Thomas, secretary and traffic manager; J. D. McKee, McKee Grain Co.; E. M. 
Loutch, St. Joseph Grain Co.; and D. E. White, Quaker Oats Co. 





PL 311 Expiration 


Will Not Cut Off 
Relief Programs 


CHICAGO — The impression now 
making the rounds of the milling in- 
dustry that domestic distribution of 
wheat flour and cornmeal for relief 
will cease if Public Law 311 is al- 
lowed to expire June 30 is incorrect, 
according to the Millers National 
Federation. 


At a time when PL 311 still had a 
year to run, MNF explains, Congress 
amended section 416 of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 to specifically pro- 
vide for payment of processing costs 
for domestic and foreign relief by 
the Commodity Credit Corp. The 
change also provides for distribu- 
tion of the processed foods to needy 
persons in institutions, as well as to 
needy persons in family units. 


Since the foregoing amendment is 
now a part of the permanent law, 
PL 311 is no longer needed to con- 
tinue the domestic flour relief pro- 
gram and present indications are 
that no effort will be made to prevent 
its scheduled expiration. Unless some 
positive amendment to section 416 
of the agricultural act of 1949 is en- 
acted providing for the termination 
of the domestic flour relief program, 
it will go on automatically so long as 
there is demand for relief and so long 
as there are stocks of wheat in the 
hands of CCC. 


Section 416 of the agricultural act 
of 1949 originally authorized CCC, in 
the case of food commodities acquired 
through price support operations, to 
donate such commodities to the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs and to such 
state, federal, or private agencies as 
may be designated by the proper 
state or federal authority and ap- 
proved by the Secretary, for use in 
the U.S. in non-profit school lunch 
programs, in the assistance of needy 
persons, and in charitable institu- 
tions, including hospitals, to the ex- 
tent that needy persons are served. 
CCC was also authorized to donate 
such commodities to approved non- 
profit voluntary agencies for use in 
the assistance of needy persons out- 
side the U.S. 


Since CCC does not acquire any 
wheat flour or cornmeal in connection 
with its price support operations on 
wheat and corn, CCC was limited in 
its donations to wheat and corn as 
grain. The states, therefore, had to 
undertake conversion at their own 
expense. As a result, very little was 
donated in the form of grain. This 
was true not only with respect to do- 
mestic relief but also with respect to 
foreign relief. To overcome this situ- 
ation and make cornmeal and wheat 
flour available for domestic relief, PL 


311 was enacted for a period of two 
years. 

Although PL 311 had about a year 
to run, Congress, in the agricultural 
act of 1956, amended section 416 of 
the agricultural act of 1949 as fol- 
lows: 


“ 


. in the case of food com- 
modities disposed of under this 
section, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation may pay the cost of 
processing such commodities into 
a form suitable for home or insti- 
tutional use, such processing to 
be accomplished through private 
trade facilities to the greatest ex- 
tent possible.” (Sec. 212.) 


This section is considerably differ- 
ent from PL 311 in that it specifies 
processing costs may be paid by CCC, 
the payment of processing costs is not 
limited to flour and cornmeal, it ap- 
plies to both domestic and foreign 
relief, and the processed foods are 
made available to needy persons in 
institutions as well as needy persons 
in family units concluded MNF. 
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Howard L. Woods, 63, 
Woods and Sprague 


President, Dies 


ALBION, N.Y.—Howard L. Woods, 
president of the Woods and Sprague 
Milling Company, Inc., died March 9 
following a heart attack. He was 63 
years old. 


Mr. Woods had been associated 
with the firm all his life and had 
been president of the organization for 
many years. He was born at Water- 
port, N.Y., Oct. 26, 1893, and served 
in World War I as a second lieu- 
tenant in the air corps. Mr. Woods 
was a graduate of Union College at 
Schenectady, N.Y. He was elected 
president of the New York State Mill- 
ers Assn. in 1947. 


Mr. Woods was active in civic 


organizations and the American Le- 
gion. His widow survives. 
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“Eat and Grow Slim” 
Book Being Revised 


CHICAGO—The format of the new 
edition of the “Eat and Grow Slim” 
booklet of the American Institute of 
Baking is being revised to include the 
latest research about weight control, 
particularly in regard to physical ac- 
tivity. Many authorities on nutrition 
have emphasized, in recent years, that 
some persons use so little energy in 
physical activity that it is impossible 
for them to satisfy their hunger 
pangs and minimum nutrition needs 
without gaining weight. 





The booklet will also have some 
new menus for the 1,500-calorie re- 
ducing diet. 
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Greece Receives 
Authorization 


To Buy Wheat 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
issuance of an authorization (No. 26- 
23) to Greece to finance purchase oi 
$134,706 worth of wheat from US. 
suppliers under Title I of Public Law 
480. 

The authorization provides for pur- 
chase of approximately 1,835 metric 
tons of dark northern spring, north- 
ern spring, red spring, dark hard win- 
ter, hard winter or yellow hard win- 
ter wheat, in bulk, Grade U.S. No. 2 
or better, which must have _ been 
grown in the continental U.S. The 
price includes ocean transportation 
costs. 

Sales contracts between suppliers 
and importers made on or after 
March 19, 1957, and on or before 
May 31, 1957, will be eligible for fi- 
nancing. Delivery will be to importer 
c. & f. or c.i.. Greek ports, or f.o.b. 
or f.a.s. vessels U.S. ports. Ship- 
ments from U.S. ports may be made 
on or after March 19, 1957, but not 
later than June 29, 1957. 

Purchases of the wheat will be 
made by the State Purchase Direc- 
torate, Ministry of Commerce, Can- 
ingos Square, Athens, Greece. 
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March 25 Deadline 
On Freight Stand 


CHICAGO—tThe Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has _ postponed 
from March 16 to March 25 the date 
for filing statements in opposition to 
further increases in freight rates 
as they would apply to grain and 
feed products. 

The American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., which opposes further rate 
increases, reports that a number of 
members have prepared opposition 
statements and filed them with ICC. 

Verified statements may be sub- 
ject to oral rebuttal and cross ex- 
amination, according to AFMA. Two 
hearings have been scheduled for the 
purpose of cross examination on the 
verified statements filed in the pro- 
ceeding. The hearings are schedu'ed 
to be held in Washington at 10 am. 
April 8 in the office of ICC and in 
San Francisco’s Sheraton-Palace Ho- 
tel at 10 a.m. April 17. 


Monsanto Salesman 


To Retire April 1 


ST. LOUIS—Dean M. Dunwody of 
Roanoke, Va., for many years a sales- 
man with Monsanto Chemical Co.’s 
inorganic chemicals division, will re- 
tire effective April 1. 

A native of Georgia, Mr. Dunwody 
joined the engineering department of 
the former Swann Chemical Co. in 
1922. He joined the Swann sales de- 
partment in 1932 and was moved to 
the Roanoke territory in 1936, shortly 
after the Swann organization was 
merged with Monsanto. He has been 
at this location since that time. 
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Pacific Millers Set 


Meeting at Portland 


TACOMA, WASH.. — The annual 
meeting of the Pacific Millers Assn. 
will be held at the Multnomah Hotel 
at Portland, Ore., June 28, according 
to an announcement by W. C. Theda, 
Tacoma, secretary. 
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Paul J. Cardinal 


Paul J. Cardinal 
Elected to Board 
Of Vitamin Group 


NUTLEY, N.J.—The National Vita- 
min Foundation, Inc., in New York. 
has elected Paul J. Cardinal to its 
board of governors. Mr. Cardinal is 
vice president in charge of the vita- 
min division of Hoffmann-La Roche, 
Inc., and he has headed its bulk 
vitamin sales operations since the 
company’s vitamin division was 
founded in 1939. 

Mr. Cardinal started with Rocie 
in 1924 immediately after graduation 
from M.I.T., where he specialized in 
engineering and business administra- 
tion. He was advertising manager, 
hospital sales manager and co-direc- 
tor of pharmaceutical sales before 
being put in charge of bulk vitamins. 

Mr. Cardinal is a member of the 
Food and Nutrition Section of the 
American Public Health Assn., Re- 
search Society of America, Pharma- 
ceutical Advertising Club of New 
York, American Management Assn. 
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SPANISH WHEAT STORAGE 

MADRID—tThe Spanish Ministry of 
Agriculture issued a decree calling 
upon farmers to deliver all of the 
wheat on farms to the government’s 
National Wheat Service on or before 
March 15, 1957, including wheat held 
for their own consumption and seed 
requirements. In the event storage 
facilities of the National Wheat Ser- 
vice are inadequate, farmers will be 
required to store the wheat for the 
government. The government will pay 
them for storing the wheat. 
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ICA Asks Offers on Mill 
Equipment for Pakistan 


WASHINGTON—tThe International 
Cooperation Administration has 
called for offers covering the supply 
of a complete line of machinery for a 
Pakistani flour mill, and for the sup- 
ply of machinery and equipment for 
another firm. 

These requests are additional to the 
call for offers covering the supply of 
a complete new mill for the Aftab 
Flour Mill, Karachi, announced ear- 





Soil Borne Mosaic 
Causing Anxiety 


In Kansas 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Soil 
borne mosaic in southeastern Kan- 
sas wheat fields is causing farmers 
in that area considerable concern at 
the present time, according to Claude 
L. King, extension plant pathologist 
at Kansas State College. He says 
the virus disease is causing fields of 
wheat to turn bronze or brown in 
spots, or over entire fields. 

Even though a field may look se- 
verely damaged, Mr. King says the 
plants will make a remarkable re- 
covery just as soon as there are 
some warm, sunshiny days. With 
this kind of favorable weather, losses 
from the disease may be nothing at 
all to at most 25%. If the weather 
should remain cloudy and cool 
through the spring with damp soil, 
losses might run as high as 25 to 
35%. 


Mr. King and Hurley Fellows, 
USDA plant pathologist stationed at 
Kansas State College, were in Neo- 
sho, Wilson, Woodson and Lyon 
counties last week to examine affect- 
ed fields and to collect plants for 
study at the college greenhouses. 
The disease also has been reported 
from Douglas, Greenwood, Mont- 
gomery, and Chautauqua counties. 


The most recent year in which soil 
borne mosaic caused much trouble 
was in 1954. Many eastern and cen- 
tral Kansas wheat fields suffered 
losses estimated at about seven bushels 
to the acre. Mr. King said the mosaic 
did not show up in wheat in 1955 or 
1956 because the soil was so dry, and 
because there was sunshiny, warm 
weather during the growing season. 

Soil borne mosaic is a virus dis- 
ease that lives in the soil indefinitely, 
even though wheat is not grown in 
the field. It affects only wheat and 
rye. 











Status of P.L. 480 Purchase Authorizations 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced the status of wheat and wheat flour purchase authorizations 
issued to importing countries under Title I of Public Law 480. 

Through March 11, 1957, 62 purchase authorizations totaling ap- 
proximately $666 million, including some ocean transportation costs, 
were issued for wheat and wheat flour. The total estimated quantity 
purchased or to be purchased under these authorizations is approxi- 
mately 9,976,000 metric tons, about 366 million bushels wheat equivalent. 

Outstanding authorizations under which purchases had not been 
completed as of March 11, 1957, follow: 


Contracting 


Country authorized through: PA No quantity 

metric tons 
oid igi wraln ass 'e eo ua eae May 31, 1957 18-11 4,500 
I coches gsi sera vice natn dhee oc May 31, 1957 26-22 59,000 
NE nee rae a ese eeer Nov. 30, 1957 39-05 711,000 
DD e's shiss's kbar bu aew cas doouen Nov. 30, 1957 39-06 812,800 
Eee er oer May 31, 1957 32-05 63,000 
RN is acs hh 4 69064 9.0 4 D980 69 SO May 31, 1957 10-14 431,000 
ES cGcAn Sank oben sg gaae ase May 31, 1957 10-17 50,000 
Tach cre tins 6h akieen$ 4s Sheen May 31, 1957 10-20 110,000 
NII 3°55 oe cg oases eee May 31, 1957 11-10 783,000 


Approximate 








lier this month. (The Northwestern 
Miller, March 12, page 16.) 

Recipient of the complete line of 
flour mill machinery will be the Asio 
African Co., Ltd., Bellasis Street, 
New Challi, Karachi. Bids have to be 
sent to the firm before April 9. The 
specification issued by ICA states: 
“One complete flour mill machinery 
of 100 tons capacity, basis 24 hours 
working, inclusive of cleaning house 
and pneumatic conveying plants of 
100 tons plus 20% reserve with elec- 
tric motors to-drive the plant, pullies, 
shafts, ete., excluding the cost of 
erection material and the buildings.” 

The second requirement is for the 
Master Rice Mills, Marriot Road, 
Karachi, and the bid deadline is also 
April 9. 

The specification calls for: (1) 10 
diagonal double roller flour mills with 
two pairs of hard cast iron chilled 
rolls each 250 by 1,000 M.M. (10 by 
40 inches); (2) 24 spare rollers 250 
by 1,000 M.M. and 250 by 1,250 M.M. 
as above; (3) 65 bundles containing 
100 ft. each tin coated wire cloth 
mesh 8 to 60 used in centrifugal ma- 
chines in flour mills; (4) screen steel 
iron sheets with different size of 
holes used in wheat separators and 
plant machines for wheat cleaning;. 
(5) automatic water pumps used for 
wheat washing; (6) water whizzer 
machine for washing wheat with wa- 
ter; (7) knives and V knives for rice 
mills. 

The financing of flour milling ma- 
chinery for Pakistani firms first came 
to notice last January when ICA 
called for bids on a stabilizer for 


‘conditioning wheat with a capacity of 


five tons. Additionally, all necessary 
parts and accessories had to be sup- 
plied. The recipient in this instance 
was the Colony Flour Mills, Lyallpur. 

About a year ago ICA called for 
bids on the supply of a large quantity 
of equipment for the modernization of 
mills in Korea. This development led 
to the voicing of protests by the 
Millers National Federation and by 
individual millers whose firms have a 
stake in the export business. The pro- 
vision of funds for modernizing flour 
mills is looked upon as providing un- 
fair competition for U.S. firms. 

In the Korea case, the contracts 
for the supply of machinery went to 
European firms; it is understood that 
European firms have the inside track 
in obtaining the contracts for the 
new spate of mill modernization in 
Pakistan. (See Editorial on page 19.) 
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Canadian Exports 


WINNIPEG — Canadian. exporters 
cleared a combined total of wheat 
and flour equal to 3,593,000 bu. to 
overseas destinations for the week 
ended March 14. This compared with 
3,376,000 bu. the week previous. The 
totals included 493,000 and 995,000 
bu., respectively, in the form of flour, 
with the latest figure showing only 
38,000 for International Wheat Agree- 
ment destinations compared with 839,- 
000 bu. as flour in the previous week. 

The latest compilation shows only 
204,000 bu. of wheat cleared to IWA 
destinations. This included 113,000 for 
Belgium; 54,000 for Norway and the 
balance for the Netherlands. Class 2 
wheat clearances of 2,896,000 bu. list- 
ed 1,630,000 for the U.K.; 570,000 for 
Switzerland; 464,000 for Belgium, and 
the remainder for Germany. 
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Featured Speakers at AOM Conference . . . 





Gerald S. Kennedy 
Welcome from Management... 





Charles Ritz 
Visit to Russia... 


Modernization Keynotes AOM 
Conference Program Planned 
For Buffalo Presentation 


BUFFALO — Modernization trends 
in the flour milling industry will en- 
gage the attention of members of 
The Association of Operative Millers 
when they meet in Buffalo’s Stat er 
Hote] for their annual technical con- 
ference and trade show April 29 to 
May 2. Hosts will be members of 
AOM’s District 8. 

Co-chairmen of the conference are 
Lyle C. Mertz, General Mitls, Inc., 
and international vice president of 
AOM, and Martin T. Vanderheiden, 
George Urban Co. Secretary-treas- 
urer is Ray F. Kehr, Kressilk Prod- 
ucts, Ine. Co-chairmen of the pro- 
gram committee are Arthur N. 
Hibbs, International Milling Co. and 
Jack W. Perkins, GMI. 


The welcome from mi'l manage- 
ment will be given by G. S. Kennedy, 
vice president, GMI, and president 
of the Millers National Federation. 
Another prominent miller on the pro- 
gram will be Charles Ritz, chairman 
of the board, International Miling 
Co., who will speak about the trip he 
made to Russia last fall. 

Eric Stanger, North American 
manager for Henry Simon, Ltd., will 
recount the story of the new plant 
recently erected for the California 
Milling Corp. in Los Angeles. A re- 
port on the new Haiti mill, designed 
and equipped by the Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co. will be given by William 
Katz and Herbert Vanderlip. The-e 
talks will be a prelude to an exhaus- 
tive discussion on new equipment and 
materials now available for the in- 


dustry. Moderator will be Tibor 
Rozsa, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and 
chairman of the association’s tech- 


nical committee. A total of sixteen 
manufacturers’ representatives will 
describe their new products. Many 
of these products will be available at 
the manufacturers’ booths so that 
the operative millers can” examine 
the offerings in greater detail. 
Brainstorming Description 
Slipping away from the technical 
aspects, the millers are to hear a 
description of brainstorming, the 
newly developed industrial idea tech- 


nique, from Dr. Sidney J. Parnes, di- 
rector of creative education at the 
University of Buffalo. 

The program likely to attract the 
most interest is the mill moderniza- 
tion panel to be moderated by Mr. 
Perkins. All members have been con- 
nected with various phases of mod- 
ernization in recent months and they 
propose to throw together their ideas 
and experiences for the benefit of 
association members. 

Panel members will be T. Chris Mills, 
Ogilvie Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal; 
Albert J. Mayer, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis; Charles P. 
Dowd, Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., 
Canada; G. A. Hunt, General Mil's, 
Inc., Kansas City; Emmett Loy, Loy’s 
Mill, Brookville. Ohio; L. C. Robin- 
son, Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Denver; Garland King, Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita; Creighton Morri- 
son, Lindsey-Robinson & Co., Inc., 
Roanoke, Va.; George J. Tesarek, 
Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 
and Harry L. Donovan, Anaconda In- 
dustrial E Agricola de Cerais, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. 

Besides modernization, the confer- 
ence will cover several other subjects 
important to the production of flour, 
ranging from packing machines to 
sanitation. 

The business sessions will finish 
with a tour of the Westinghouse 
Electric Corp.’s Buffalo plant with 
luncheon provided during the trip. 
Arrangements can be made to inspect 
other plants in the area. 

The opening business session will 
be devoted to the receiving of re- 


ports from the officers led by Wil- 
liam P. Riley, president; George S. 
O. Smith, treasurer, and Donald S. 
Eber, secretary. This session will be 
held immediately after the luncheon 
provided by Wallace & Tiernan, Inc 
The annual allied trades party will 
be held on the evening of April 29 
and the banquet and entertainment 
on the evening of Wednesday, May 1. 

Arrangements have been made for 
the wives of the millers to visit Ni- 
agara Falls and to have lunch at the 
Sheraton-Brock hotel at the invita- 
tion of Swiss Silk. The S. Howes 
Co., Inc., has arranged a hat and fur 
style show with luncheon at the Chez 
Ami in Buffalo. 

Mr. Eber reports that all 80 booths 
available for manufacturers’ exhibits 
have now been booked. The show 
will be on the hotel’s mezzanine 
floor. 
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Mills Installing 


New Equipment 


Feed mills in all parts of the 
country have been modernizing or 
building new facilities. This trend is 
evident in a recent report from the 
Prater Pulverizer Co., Chicago. 

The report tells of recent installa- 
tions of “Blue Streak” grinding, mix- 
ing and other equipment in 29 mills 
in 11 different states in various parts 
of the country. The states are In- 
diana, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi, Ohio, South Carolina, Wash- 
ington and Tennessee. 
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Man Critically Hurt 
In Dust Explosion 
At Wichita Elevator 


WICHITA—One man was injured 
critically March 18 when an exp’osion 
rocked the grain e'evator here of 
Wichita Terminal] Elevator, Inc. 
Damage to the elevator from the ex- 
plosion and the subsequent small fire 
was limited. 

A stone or piece of metal in an 
elevator leg is believed to have 
caused the spark which ignited duct. 
The flames traveled up the elevator 
leg into a screenings bin where the 
blast ripped off the concrete top of 
the bin. 

Apparently walking along a cat- 
walk from the headhouse to the grain 
tanks, Albert Ray, 36. Newton, Kan- 
sas, was burned by the flames and 
thrown against a sharp object. In 
addition to severe burns, he suffered 
a probable skull fracture and was 
still unconscious more than 12 hours 
after the morning accident. Another 
employee, Walter Carpenter, 69, 
Wichita, received only minor burns 

The fire was confined to the sma!l 
amount of grain in the headhouse 
and was quickly put out with tne 
use of very little water. Officials of 
the firm had not comp’eted their esti- 
mate of damage, but said that it 
was not very great. They expected 
to be back in operation within a 
short time. 











Report on IWA Sales 


WASHINGTON—The Commodity Credit Corp. confirmed sales of 1,862,- 
000 bu. wheat (including wheat and wheat flour in terms of wheat equivalent) 
during the period March 6-12 for recording under the International Wheat 
Agreement against the 1956-57 year quotas. 

The sales for the period included 124,417 cwt. flour (288,000 bu. in wheat 
equivalent) and 1,574,000 bu. wheat. Japan was the importing country prin- 
cipally involved in the sales, taking 1,367,000 bu. 

Cumulative sales by the U.S. since the opening of the quotas for the 
1956-57 year on June 25, 1956, are 93,002,000 bu. Cumulative sales by Canada 


total 53,932,000 bu. 
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CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG — Price adjustment 
figures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and effective March 18 
to aid millers in meeting foreign 
competition in all export markets 
except U.S., U.K. and Europe were 
as follows, with levels operative in 
the previous week in parentheses: 
Canadian and U.S. Atlantic ports, 
5'14¢ (514¢); St. Lawrence ports and 
Churchill, 4¢ (3¢); Canadian and U.S. 
Pacific ports, 7¢ (%7¢). The adjust- 
ments can be changed on a day-to- 
day basis. 





Moisture Improves 
Some Southwest 
Wheat Regions 


KANSAS CITY — Hard winter 
wheat prospects received a good boost 
in central and eastern Kansas, Ne- 
braska and northeastern Colorado 
over the week end, but the drouth 
areas of western Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Texas were untouched by rain- 
fall. 


Substantial snowfall over most of 
Nebraska, plus some preceding rains, 
produced the best moisture in parts 
of that state since last fall. Nebraska 
was very dry and the moisture should 
aid the wheat crop materially over 
large areas. 


Good prec'p'tation was _ received 
over the eastern two thirds of Kan- 
sas, and some limited moisture fell 
earlier in the week in the northwest 
corner of the state. The southwest- 
ern section, which got some moisture 
two weeks ago, was missed this time. 

In eastern Texas and Oklahoma 
there were some limited amounts of 
moisture in the wheat areas and a 
heavy rainfa’l along the Gulf Coast. 

Generally speaking, the hard win- 
ter wheat crop now has the best 
moisture supply of the season so 
far, but there is a great variation 
in crop- conditions. The outlook is 
fair to good in central Kansas, near- 
ly all of Oklahoma and most of 
Texas. Moisture is short, but better 
than a year ago in the Texas high 
p'ains, and the Panhandle of Texas 
and Oklahoma. Western Kansas is 
in generally poor condition, but the 
acreage there this year is much be- 
low normal. 

Less Wird Damage 


Although trade reports indicated 
less wind damage to winter wheat 
than usual, considering the dry con- 
dition of the soil, a government re- 
port this week indicated losses from 
soil blowing over a wide area. The 
report ‘shows that 3.9 million acres 
in the Great Plains states had been 
damaged by soil blowing as of March 
1 and an additional 28.6 million acres 
were in condition to blow. These fig- 
ures compare with 3.3 million dam- 
aged and 19.4 million ready to blow 
on the same date a year ago. 

The weather forecast issued March 
19 indicated no precipitation for Kan- 
sas and Nebraska, but scattered 
showers for Oklahoma and _ west 
Texas. 
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JOHN HUTSLER DIES 
WICHITA—John A. Hutsler, 66, 
retired miller of the Wichita (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co., died March 15, 
after an extended illness. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and a son, War- 
ren K. Hutsler, Caldwell, Kansas. 
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ARBA NOMINATES 
NEW OFFICERS 


NEW ORLEANS — During the 
March 18 session, Bernard Bowling, 
Plehns Bakery, Louisville, Ky., past 
president, read the names of those 
selected by the nominating commit- 
tee to take over the executive posi- 
tions for the coming year. If elected, 
these officers will be: Charles J. 
Schupp, Schupp’s Pastry Shop, Wash- 
ington, D.C., as president; Paul Bak- 
er, Jenny Lee Bakery, McKees 
Rocks, Pa., first vice president; L. 
Carroll Cole, Cole Bakeries, Inc., 
Muskegon, Mich., second vice presi- 
dent, and Herman Schoen, Perfec- 
tion Bakery, Hillsboro, Ore., third 
vice president. William F. Thie, Vir- 
ginia Bakery, Cincinnati, past presi- 
dent, will continue as treasurer and 
Trudy Schurr, Chicago, as executive 
secretary. 





Educational Committee 


Of AIB Appoints 2 
Additional Members 


CHICAGO — Two representatives 
of the baking and allied industries 
have been added to the educational 
committee of the American Institute 
of Baking, according to Louis E. Cas- 
ter, AIB chairman. They are David 
M. Levitt and R. F. See. 

Mr. Levitt is president of DCA 
Food Industries, Inc., formerly 
Doughnut Corporation of America, 
and Mr. See is an executive of Camp- 
bell-Taggart Associated Bakeries. 

The committee was formed in 1945 
to advise the institute on current 
educational needs in the baking and 
allied industries, and to suggest ways 
in which the Institute can fulfill these 
needs. Its chairman is Harold S. 
Mitchell. 
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Chicago Millers Club 
To Hear Discussion 
Of Atomic Power 


CHICAGO—March 28 is the date 
for the last meeting this year of the 
Chicago Millers Club. It will be at 
6 p.m. in the Sun Room of the Fur- 
niture Club of America, 666 North 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. Dinner 
will be served at 7 p.m. followed by 
the meeting. 


“Atoms for Peacetime Power’ will 
be the subject. An abstract of the 
talk is as follows: “The WHY of 
nuclear fuels—Projected power de- 
mands—Availability of fossil and fis- 
sion fuels—Present nuclear power re- 
actor programs—Other peacetime ap- 
plications—Film on construction and 
operation of a reactor power plant 
and the lighting of Arco, Idaho, the 
first community to be lighted exclu- 
sively on a city wide basis by nuclear 
power.” 

K. H. Gruenwald of the Allis-Chal- 
mers Nuclear Power Division will be 
the speaker. Members who attended 
the AOM convention in Dallas last 
year still speak of the impact that 
Mr. Gruenwald made upon his au- 
dience in dealing with phases of nu- 
clear power. 
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PRICE DURUM REDUCED 
WINNIPEG — The price of Cana- 
dian durum was reduced 11%¢ March 
12. The asking price was set at 
1914%¢ on a Class ITI basis. 
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ARBA Convention Told to Set Sights 
On $2 Billion Industry Within Decade 


By FRANK W. COOLEY, JR. 


Northwestern Miller Edito-ial Staff 


NEW ORLEANS—tThe retail seg- 
ment of the baking industry has 
reached the billion dollar mark, and 
the president of the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America set his asso- 
ciation’s sights on a two billion dol- 
lar industry within a decade. 


One of the largest attendances in 
recent years marked the 39th an- 
nual convention and exhibition of 
ARBA as Walter R. Schuchardt, 
Lake Forest Pastry Shop, St. Louis, 
president of the association, opened 
the first business session with these 
predictions. Taking the census of 
manufactures as a base point, with 
$862 million in retail sales in 1954, 
Mr. Schuchardt added the volume of 
the multiple-unit installations and 
the on the premises baking in super- 
markets to substantiate his billion 
dollar total. The decline in the num- 
ber of retail bakeries from 19,500 in 
1948 to 19,034 in 1954 was termed 
“not alarming.” 

The ARBA president continued his 
discussion in an optimistic vein 
around “more—more families, more 
people, more money to spend, more 
willingness to spend it, more wants, 
more and newer kinds of consumer 
goods.” 

Mr. Schuchardt traced the ad- 
vancements in food science, which 
have kept pace with advancements 
in other technologies, and predicted 
the retail baker would continue to 
adapt himself to changing methods 
of marketing and product prefer- 
ences. 


Baker May Change 


There will always be a retail bak- 
er, he said—but there may not be 
the same kind of retail baker in the 
future. 


Also appearing on the morning 
session March 18 were Charles J. 
Schupp, Schupp’s Pastry Shop, Wash- 
ington, D.C., first vice president, who 
acted as the session chairman, and 
N. F. DeSalvo, DeSalvo Bakery, 
Harvey, La. General Convention 
Chairman William Wolf, Wolf's, Inc., 
Lafayette, La., president of the Tri- 
State Bakers Assn. brought greet- 
ings from his organization, as did 
representatives of the national 





Charles J. Schupp 
Presidential Nominee... 


groups. George Chussler, Bakers 
Weekly, Chicago, an honorary direc- 
tor of ARBA, outlined the history 
of the association and urged greater 
effort to increase membership of 
ARBA with its consequent increase 
in strength before industry and gov- 
ernment. “ARBA was born of neces- 
sity,” Mr. Chussler said, “and the 
team has been performing well in 
keeping the association strong.” 


Three major problems in Washing- 
ton confronting the retail baker were 
detailed by the ARBA general coun- 
sel, William A. Quinlan. 


Wage, Hour Law 


These problem areas include: 

The revision of the wage and hour 
law, with the possible removal of the 
local establishment exemption, which 
since the beginning of the wage and 
hour legislation has kept retailers 
from being affected by minimum 
wage and maximum hour require- 
ments. Mr. Quinlan outlined the ef- 
fort being made to protect the re- 
tailer, saying that wages are already 
well above legal minimums, and the 
nature of the retail operation often 
requires longer hours. The possibility 
of removal of this protection is 
more serious this year, Mr. Quinlan 
feels. 

Considering the size of the govern- 
ment budget this year, Mr. Quinlan 
also said the retail association is co- 
operating with many others in an ef- 
fort to come up with practical pro- 
posals for cutting government bud- 
get this year. 

Another cooperative venture is in 
the direction of tax relief for the 
small businessman. He described a 
bill already introduced in the legis- 
lature which permits a business man 
to deduct 20% of his net earnings 
from tax in order to provide addi- 
tional investment in his business. An 
estate tax change would allow 10 
years to pay the estate taxes, so the 
business would not have to be sold 
in order to pay taxes. Speaking for 
the American Bakers Assn. and the 
Bakers of America Program, Lewis 
G. Graeves, Chas. Schneider Baking 
Co., Washington, D.C., also stressed 
the importance of cooperation of all 
segments of the baking industry. 

The need for expanding volume 
was cited by Mr. Graeves as of ex- 
treme importance to both retailers 
and wholesalers. “Ours is a mutual 
problem of getting a merited greater 
share of the dollar that the con- 
sumer spends for food,” Mr. Graeves 
said. “This is a task for every mem- 
ber of our industry, for expansion of 
our markets can only come from in- 
dustry action.” 

The ARBA executive then detailed 
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the many situations in which con- 
sumer education and promotion are 
building a more receptive feeling 
toward bakery foods. 

Another association representative 
was Harold L. Freund, Freund Bread 
Co., St. Louis, recently-elected presi- 
dent of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers. Mr. Freund used 
the “creed” of the bakery engineers 
to explain that his society makes no 
distinction between different 
branches of the industry and said 
ASBE would welcome retailers into 
the society, which now has over 3.000 
members. 

The keynote address was delivered 
by Dr. Paul J. Mundie, of Humber, 
Mundie and T. McClary, Milwaukee. 
A consulting psychologist, Dr. Mun- 
die described the pitfalls a business 
executive may fall into as he fails 
to delegate authority and labor. 


During the remaining days of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America 
meeting, there will be extensive use 
of practical baking demonstrations 
as well as business sessions on pro- 
motion and merchandising and a 
kick-off meeting for National Retail 
Bakers Week April 29-May 4. 
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Committee Named 
To Study Cutting 
Cost of Food 


WASHINGTON—A seven-member 
House agriculture sub-committee has 
been formed to study ways to bring 
down the cost of food to consumers. 

Rep. Anfuso (D., N.Y.) was named 
chairman. Other members are Reps. 
Watts (D., Ky.), Knutson (D., 
Minn.), Jennings (D., Va.), Dixon 
(R., Utah), McIntire (R., Me.) and 
Harrison (R., Neb.). 


Rep. Anfuso said the sub-commit- 
tee set up by action of the full com- 
mittee will delve into processing and 
marketing cosis, uve of trading 
stamps, market manipulations, mid- 
d'emen’s profits, and the cost of spe- 
cific commodities such as milk, bread, 
coffee, cocoa and eggs. 
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CANADIAN DURUM PRICES 

WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board reports that the averages of 
the domestic and export (Class 2) 
prices of Canadian amber durum for 
the month of February, 1957, are 
$1.975, and $2.37% per bu., respec- 
tively. Both averages are basis No. 1 
C.W. amber durum in store Fort Wil- 
liam/Port Arthur. 








FEDERAL WHEAT GRADE CHANGES 
BRING MARKET REVISIONS 


Because of changes in the federal wheat grades, the markets at Kansas 
City and Minneapolis have instituted trading in “new” and “old” futures 
contracts for wheat. The Kansas City change involves wheat for July, 
September and December delivery. In Minneapolis, December will be all “new” 
wheat. In Chicago, a committee has the matter under advisement and will 
make recommendations to the directors. A vote of all members may be 
needed and no action is expected for a few days. The new regulations at 
Kansas City and Minneapolis provide that transactions shall be on the basis 
of revised grain standards and that transactions in the “old” futures for the 
months designated in each market will be for the purpose of liquidating 
existing contracts only. The effective date of the grain standards revision 
is June 15, so that the current March and May futures contracts are not 


affected by the changes. 
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A nation-wide increase of 10@20¢ 
in the prices of family flour brands, 
the first since last October, highlight- 
ed the flour business for the week 
ending March 15 and brought the first 
expected flurry of new _ bookings. 
Business was up a bit in the central 
states and down in the Southwest, 
but there was some soft wheat flour 
sold in the East. 


The upturn in family flour prices, 
and the bookings which began to 
come in as a result, pushed sales by 
spring wheat mills to 70% of five- 
day capacity, compared with only 
42% the previous week and 55% a 
year ago. Price protection was given, 
and by March 18 mills were beginning 
to report a good call for shipping 
directions. 

The bakery flour business contin- 
ued slack in the same vein as the 
previous week, with most of the trade 
well supplied almost everywhere. 
Sales in the Southwest were at 38% 
of five-day capacity, down sharply 
from 97% the previous week when 
a flurry of hard winter buying by 
bakers pushed up the percentage. 

Sales in the central states were up 
to 45@50% of capacity last week. 


Production by U.S. mills for the 
week amounted to 99% of capacity, 
the same as the previous week, but 
up three points from the figure a year 
ago. Mills, generally, were hard 
pressed to keep production at the 
same level as the previous week. Mills 
at Minneapolis, in the Southwest, at 
Buffalo, and on the North Pacific 
Coast produced as well or better than 
the previous week. Production by 
mills of the interior Northwest, the 
Northwest, and the central and south- 
east areas was less than the pre- 
vious week. (See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Trade bookings on 
family flours were reported as good 
March 15 as mills announced in- 
creases nationally of 20¢ cwt. on case 
sizes and 10@20¢ ewt., depending up- 
on the area, for larger sizes. Price 
increases on the case sizes were an- 
nounced March 13 and buyers were 
offered protection on orders placed 
up to midnight of March 19. 


Price increases on the larger sizes 
were announced March 14, and mills 
were recommending that customers 
book for periods of 30 days under 
protection. 

The case size increases apply every- 
where east of the Rocky Mountains. 
On large sizes the increases amount 
to 20¢ ecwt. from southern Kansas 
southward and south of the Ohio 
River. The 10¢ increase on large sizes 
covers the area of northern Kansas 
and the area north of the Ohio River, 
generally speaking. 

Mills expect running time to be 
good the next three weeks as a re- 
sult of business now coming in. 


The bakery flour business continued 
slow, with that segment of the trade 
still well booked and reluctant to 
increase inventories. Prices of bakers’ 
patents drifted nominally 1¢ lower 
for the week. . 

The clears situation is reported to 
have eased a bit the past week and 
prices March 15 were a trifle softer 
than for the previous week. 

Sales by spring mills were some- 
what better for the week and 
reached 70%- of five-day capacity, 
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Increase in Family Flour Prices 


Only Highlight of Quiet Week 


compared with only 42% the pre- 
vious week and 55% a year ago. 

Shipments were reported at 102% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
only 89% the previous week and 96% 
a year ago. Most mills reported that 
shipping directions which were drop- 
ping off 10 days ago have shown 
signs of renewed activity. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
last week amounted to 90% of five- 
day capacity, the same figure as the 
previous week, but 4% less than the 
same date a year ago. The interior 
Northwest mills produced at the rate 
of 104% last week, down 4% from 
the previous week, but up 10% from 
the same week a year ago. For the 
Northwest as a whole production last 
week amounted to 99% of five-day 
capacity, compared with 102% a 
week earlier and 94% a year ago. 

Quotations March 15, in 100-lb. 
cotton sacks, carlots: Spring standard 
patent $5.79@5.94, short patent $5.89 
@6.04, high gluten $6.34@6.49, first 
clear $5.20@5.67; whole wheat $5.89@ 
5.99; family $6.20@7.45. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Flour sales currently 
are at a low level in the hard winter 
wheat area, interest in new bookings 
having dropped back to a routine lev- 
el after the upsurge two weeks ago. 
Sales averaged 38% of capacity last 
week, including a fair amount of fam- 
ily flour, compared with 97% in the 
previous week and 17% a year ago 
Government and export business was 
light and accounted for about 1/10th 
of the business done. 

Some scattered business was done 
with bakers during the week, mostly 
in the early part as an aftermath of 
some substantial bookings made the 
week before. Otherwise, the major- 
ity of purchases comprised some p.d.s. 
business and a few lots of 1,000 and 
2,000 sacks bought by independent 
operators. 

Most bakers are well booked. A 
few still need some flour before the 
end of the year, but the vast major- 
ity have enough to last them until the 
new crop and a few have booked 


enough to carry well into the new 
year. If hard winter wheat prospects 
continue poor, others no doubt will 
keep a backlog of bookings ahead of 
them for the rest of the season and 
not let year end stocks run down to 
zero as often is the case. 

Family flour trade was fair this 
week, particularly with the nation- 
ally advertised brands which were 
offered on a price protection basis 
preceding a 10¢ advance in the mar- 
ket. Other mills did not do much 
family business, however, and volume 
probably did not exceed a fourth of 
the flour booked last week. 

Clears were easy, with demand 
light and offerings more than ample. 
Since January, clears have come a 
long way downhill, but there is no in- 
dication at the moment that a re- 
versed trend is in sight. 

Exports were light, consisting 
mostly of small lots to Latin Ameri- 
can nations. One mill booked a size- 
able volume to Ceylon for April-June 
shipment, around 500,000 ecwts. 

Shipping directions ranged from 
slow to good, with mills reporting 
varying experience, depending on in- 
dividual conditions. Mill operations 
have tended to level off in recent 
weeks to an average of about five 
days. 

Prices are 5@10c higher than a 
week earlier, except for clears, which 
are down 10¢. 

Quotations March 15, Kansas City, 
car lots, cottons: Hard winter wheat 
bakery short patent $5.70@5.80, stan- 
dard 95% patent $5.60@5.70, straight 
$5.55@5.60; established brands fam- 
ily flour $6.40@7.30; first clears $4.55 
@4.85, second clears $4.20@4.25, 1% 
ash clears or higher $4@4.10. 

Wichita: Mills operated at 90% of 
capacity last week. Sales averaged 
42% of capacity, compared with 
127% the preceding week and 47% 
a year ago. Shipping directions were 
poor to fair. Prices for the week 
were unchanged to 2¢ lower. 

Hutchinson: Sales of flour the 
past week were largely limited to 
regular p.d.s. shipments. Demand 

(Continued on page 22) 





Semolina Business Slow; 


Prices Turning Softer 


An otherwise dull semolina mar- 
ket was brightened the past week 
by a little price competition among 
the durum mills. Prices were dropped 
5@10¢ March 15 from levels of the 
previous week. 

On March 18 they were lowered 
another 5¢. The only buyers were a 
few scattered manufacturers with 
dwindling supplies and those attract- 
ed by prices which have dropped 20¢ 
since March 1. Most of the trade 
was absent, however, being booked 
heavily at least through late April. 

Those who did buy were reported 
to have filled in supplies for 30 days. 

The buying was on such a small 
scale that it had failed by March 18 
to stimulate durum wheat prices, 
which remained unchanged from the 
previous week o1 10 days. Exporters 
booked rather heavily earlier in the 
crop year and are believed to be 
fairly well supplied for several 
months. 


Production by durum mills for the 
week ending March 15 was at 100% 
of five-day milling capacity, com- 
pared with 98% the previous week 
and 97% a year ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis March 15 were as fol- 
lows: 


Fancy milling durum .......... $2.65 @ 2.66 
Choice No. 1 amber or better.... 2.60@2.65 
Choice No. 2 amber or better.... 2.58@2.64 
Choice No. 3 amber or better.... 2.56@2.62 


Medium No. 1 durum or better... 
Medium No. 2 durum or better... 
Medium No. 3 durum or better... 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output of mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based 
on five-day week: 

5-day wk. Wkly. % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
. pacity duction pacity 

March 11-15 .... 156,500 156,966 100 
Previous week .. 156,500 *153,797 98 
Year ago . 158,500 153,202 97 
Crop year 
production 
Juy 1, 1956-March 15, 1957....:.. 5,599,852 


July 1, 1955-March 16, 1956.. 
*Revised. 


5,467,755 
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Millfeed Demand 


Remains Strong; 
Prices Rising 


The demand for wmillfeed was 
strong during the seven-day period 
ending March 15, due to reviving in- 
terest of mixers and jobbers and to 
a shorter running time of some mills, 
which have placed offal products in 
short supply. Most prices were 
steady to $4 higher for bran, with 
other feeds showing almost the same 
strength. The stepped-up pace con- 
tinued a trend which began March 1 
when mixers and jobbers evidenced 
renewed interest in millfeed prices. 
Buying resistance developed at the 
end of the first week, but was some- 
what overcome as the week of March 
15 got underway. 

Sales of formula feed slowed down 
considerably in the Southwest, 
and mills had more difficulty mak- 
ing a five-day operation. Quite a few 
dropped to four and four and a half 
days. Volume of business continued 
to disappoint sales departments, al- 
though there was some indication 
that a pickup might be just around 
the corner, as truck business showed 
some tendency to improve late in 
the week. 

The normal spring upturn in chick 
feeds has shown a lagging tendency, 
and there is no great interest in 
egg feeds. This is the most pro- 
nounced area of dullness and, rather 
than any big drop in over-all sales, 
seems to be the cause of sales man- 
agers’ current worries. Taken as a 
whole, feed sales since Jan. 1 are 
fully equal to that of the same pe- 
riod last year. 


Formula feed demand showed im- 
provement in spots in the North- 
west, although some manufacturers 
indicated that not much change had 
occurred in relation to recent weeks. 

Reports were mixed regarding 
chick starter feeds. Some firms 
noted a definite pickup, while others 
reported that buying of this type of 
feed was off to a slow start. All are 
agreed, however, that volume is like- 
ly to be below that of a year ago. 

Starter feeds for baby pigs are 
moving well, and this feed promises 
to provide good volume this spring. 
Hog feeds also are in good demand 
for most manufacturers, and turkey 
feed sales are increasing to heavy 
volume. 

Formula feed business showed 
some slight improvement in the cen- 
tral states during the week ending 
March 15, but no major spring pick- 
up is expected immediately. Spokes- 
men say they expected a fair gain 
to be in evidence by now, but they 
are resigned to a wait of a few more 
weeks. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo, representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 52,193 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 51,787 tons 
in the previous week and 50,176 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. 
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HARRY D. BOWEN DIES 


PEORIA, ILL.—Harry D. Bowen, 
83, owner and operator of a grain 
firm bearing his name at Peoria, died 
March 15. Prior to his retirement in 
1954, Mr. Bowen has been a grain 
merchant for 57 years and had held 
membership in the Peoria Board of 
Trade for 50 years. 
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Wheat prices turned downward 
during the week which ended March 
18, and by the end of the period near- 
by contracts had registered some of 
the largest declines in several 
months. Where longs were heavy 
sellers nearby contracts were down 
as much as 8¢. The greatest pres- 
sure on prices was exerted by a 
government report that free wheat 
supplies will probably be ample for 
most requirements, and the use of 
subsidy-in-kind script in export buy- 
ing. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
March 18 were: Chicago — March 
$2.23%, May $2.23%@%, July 
$2.18%, September $2.20%, Decem- 
ber $2.23% @2.24; Minneapolis—May 
$2.27%, July $2.26%, September 
$2.24%; Kansas City—March $2.26%%, 
May $2.26, July $2.19%, September 
$2.21%, December $2.23%. 

Prices were mixed and softness 
was evident in many places as the 
period opened March 12. The demand 
for futures was light, and several 
export transactions were _ taking 
shape. Chicago contracts began to 
slide March 13 when the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture announced 


‘that ample supplies of wheat are be- 


coming available in free channels 
and that government impoundings 
have not been nearly so large as 
expected. At the same time export 
houses, buying sizeable quantities of 
May contracts, began to find plenty 
of offerings. 

Export business developed with 
Germany, Japan, Iran and Korea on 
the West Coast, but the transactions 
involved redemption of script given 
the exporters last fall as an incen- 
tive for them to ship free wheat 
abroad at that time. Now the export- 
ers are using this script to obtain 
subsidy-in-kind to fullfill more ex- 
port commitments. But the govern- 
ment wheat has no hedging value, 
and the sales it involves exert no 
pressure on the market. As a con- 
sequence, prices continued to slide 
in the free market while Germany 
was buying 5,230,000 bu. hard wheat, 
Japan 2,450,000 Western white and 
Iran 2,350,000 bu. hard wheat. 

As a result, a lack of confidence 
developed, longs stepped up their 
selling, and prices slid some more by 
the end of the week. 

To aggravate the situation, the 
authorities in the Pacific Northwest, 
disturbed by the drain on Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. wheat, shut off the 
use of script in their area. As a re- 
sult, the script business was turned 
toward Gulf and Atlantic ports. 


Throughout the week there was 
some active mill buying in the South- 
west, apparently to hedge earlier 
sales of flour. It was unable to halt 
the price decline, but held it back 
somewhat. By March 18 the March 
and May contracts at Kansas City 
were down 2@25¢ in contrast with 
declines up to 7@8¢ at Chicago. 

The price slide was slower in the 
spring wheat mills area, where the 
May contract was down 25%¢ on 
March 18 from March 11, the July 
contract down 3%¢, and the Septem- 
ber contract down 3%¢ from March 
13. 

The Southwest weather factor was 
of almost negligible consequence the 
past week, with the trade unable to 
peg recent moisture as more depress- 
ing to prices than the firmness given 
them by the obvious damage from 
drouth, wind and blowing topsoil. 
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Wheat Prices Make Sharpest 


Declines in Several Months 


With the pulling back and forth, the 
weather almost ruled itself out as 
an influence. 

Through it all, premiums at Kan- 
sas City wound up 1%¢ higher after 
making the adjustments necessary 
to changing the trading basis from 
March to May. 

Along with the other bearish fac- 
tors, there were repeated overtures 
by Argentina during the week to get 
in on more export business by cut- 
ting prices. 


Cash Demand Steady 

Receipts of wheat at primary mar- 
kets for the week ended March 14 
totaled 5.7 million bushels compared 
with 6.2 million the previous week 
and 5.1 million a year ago. Minne- 
apolis receipts of all classes totaled 
1,268 cars, of which 251 were. for 
Commodity Credit Corp. account. 
Duluth receipts totaled 1,248 cars. 

There was a steady demand for 
cash wheat, and the day-to-day offer- 
ings were readily absorbed. Mills did 
a little family flour business. In- 
creased demand for the higher pro- 
tein lots followed. Premium ranges 
were unchanged for ordinary, un- 
changed to 1¢ up for 13@14% protein 
lots, while 15% protein and higher 
gained 1@3¢, compared with the fu- 
tures. On March 14 ordinary No. 1- 
Dark Northern Spring or No. 1- 
Northern Spring wheat through 12% 
protein was quoted at 1@2¢ over the 
Minneapolis May price; 13% protein 
3@5¢ over; 14% protein 6@8¢ over; 
15% protein 10@13¢ over; 16% pro- 
tein 23@28¢ over. The average pro- 
tein content of the hard red spring 
wheat tested at Minneapolis during 
the week was 13.75%, compared with 
13.30% a year ago. 

Durum prices were’ unchanged. 
There was good demand for the best 
milling qualities, but buyers were 
very selective in taking on the inter- 
mediate types. Exporters were on 
the side lines, with recent foreign 
inquiry centered on Canadian lots. 
(See tables on page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis March 15 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 





eee OT ee 2.30% 
11% Protein 2.30% 
12% Protein 2.30% 
13% PHOtOM ....0.62% 2.33% 
BOM Petes. 2... .cccsc 2.36% 
16% Protein ......-<+ . 2.41% 
16% POCO «0000000 : 2.56 % 


Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 
1/10% higher. 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
One cent premium each Ib. over 58 Ib.; 
1¢ discount each % Ib. under 58 Ib. 


Lower Prices 

A switchover to the May option 
basis and some adjustments in pre- 
miums resulted in lower hard win- 
ter cash wheat prices in Kansas City 
for the week ended March 18. Com- 
pared with a week earlier, premiums 
were unchanged to up 1%¢. The 
change in the basic future from 
March to May resulted in the base 
price declining 3¢. Premiums ll 
went up March 13 on the switch to 
May, but ordinary and up to 12.25% 
protein dropped back %¢ the follow- 
ing day. 

Mills were active buyers during 
the week. Several elevators also ab- 
sorbed supplies. On the farm selling 
continued slow as the price decline 
removed more of the incentive to 
put wheat on the market instead of 
turning it over to Commodity Credit 





CURRENT FLtour PRODUCTION 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


: Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Mar. 11-15, *Previous Mar. 12-16, 


Mar. 14-18, Mar. 15-19, 
1955 








57 week 1956 1954 

vhs cet, EO EOE LE CREO CET 661,279 680,475 642,911 693,599 
or ST er ne ee pee eee 1,369,287 1,362,104 1,204,010 1,142,952 
PEE. wis cia ees ewae cee aebases 546,876 514,867 651,102 449,588 
Central and Southeast ......... 493,675 519,158 §22,137 534,169 477,269 
North Pacific Coast .......cccecs 299,504 293,244 291,766 317,342 302,261 

TOO - b.666<s008s9 0480050805 Bee 3,369,848 3,274,916 3,259,535 3,065,626 
Percentage of total U.S. output 74.5 74.5 75 75 75 


*Revised. 





Crop year flour production 
1 











--Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week—, c July 1 to 

Mar. 11-15, Previous Mar. 12-16, Mar. 14-18, Mar. 15-19, Mar. 15, Mar. 16, 
1957 week 1956 1955 1954 1957 1956 
Northwest ...... 99 102 94 90 94 25,572,663 25,064,265 
Southwest ...c00- 104 103 98 92 88 49,614,249 47,285,627 
ee ee 115 108 111 118 98 20,464,313 16,892,258 
Central and S. E. 87 91 91 80 70 19,970,248 20,581,677 
N. Pacific Coast.. 85 83 80 91 86 11,474,520 10,961,058 
Tetele§ .ssces 99 99 96 93 87 127,095,993 120,333,796 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
March 11-15 290,571 101 March 11-15 .... 237,000 212,759 90 
Previous week .. 287,500 290,228 101 Previous week .. 237,000 *214,048 90 
TORP BBO. occcoss 278,500 »95,111 106 YOar ABO ceccsee 237,000 224,471 94 
Two years ago .. 279,850 264,220 94 Two years ago .. 232,500 221,157 95 
Five-year average ..........0+.00- 95 PIVO-VORE BVETERS ..0cccccrscicves 92 
TOR-FORE GVOTEGS 2.006 oscsccvevcece 92 TORFERP BVOPRES 6 oc.0.000.400.5660080 86 
*Revised. 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

March 11-15 ...1,032,500 1,078,716 104 
Previous week ..1,032,500 *1,071,876 104 










TRS BO. s02008 1,021,900 981,257 97 
Two years ago. .1,021,350 939,791 92 
PEVO-FORE GVOPARBES .occcccscccccess 93 
TON*FORE BVOTESS 22 c2ccsccccsesces 91 


*Revised. 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Nortn Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 













5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
March 11-15 493,675 87 
Previous week *519,158 91 
YORP BBO vcsosee 5 522,137 91 
Two years ago .. 534,169 80 
PivG-FORE BVOTARZS occ csccccisscave 81 
TOR-FORS BVOTHEO 2 0..sccccesssccces 7 

*Revised. 

BUFFALO 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
March 11-15 .... 475,000 546,876 115 
Previous week 4 514,867 108 
Year ago ......- 475,000 530,715 111 
Two years ago .. 459,500 561,102 118 
Five-year AVeTAZC ...6...sccecreee 109 
TOR+-VORF BVETERS «..0.cccccccsccece 102 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
March 11-15..... 430,500 448,520 104 
TOO BOO: bcccscs 430,500 *466,427 108 
TORS BOO cvccees 454,500 429,459 94 
Two years ago .. 487,250 421,754 87 
PIVOTOGE DVGTARO 60020000088 2040% 85 
TOM-FORE BVOTARS 22 ..06ccccserercee 84 


*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
March 11-15 . 215,200 180,320 RA 
Previous week .. 215,200 181,051 84 
FORF BPO occvcee 215,000 173,618 80 
Two years ago .. 215,000 190,040 88 
BIvO-VeOr GQVOTABC .ccccccsccccvvece 83 
TOR-FORE BVOTABS «0 cocsecccsvecves 82 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


March 11-15 - 138,750 119,184 86 
Previous week .. 138,750 112,193 81 
VORP G80 «cseces 138,750 118,148 85 
Two years ago .. 133,200 128,851 97 
Bive-VeOr GVETABS ..ccccccsccscves 81 
TOR-FORF BVETABZS 20. cccccsccccgecs 83 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending March 15, and prior two weeks, together 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 


Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, 


St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour production. 


-—-—Southwest*——,  --—Northwest*—, 


--—Buffalot——._ _-——Combined**— 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


March 11-15 . 27,728 1,004,672 13,391 
Prev. week ....127,582 $13,779 
Two wks. ago .. 26,370 13,621 
SONG vctesaeww ee 25,846 942,580 13,284 
1956 ..cccccccce 24,381 922,341 12,438 
LOGE 2 ncccvceses 23,144 882,742 13,840 
SOEE. occccviccese BRO 997,074 15,430 


*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. 


517,260 11,074 414,388 52,193 1,936,320 
10,426 $51,787 
11,360 51,351 
502,997 11,046 342,792 50,176 1,788,369 
600,513 11,323 395,379 48,142 1,918,233 
520,307 8,741 376,833 45,725 1,779,882 
568,598 9,597 371,733 47,494 1,937,405 


+All mills. tRevised. 





Corp. Carlot sales indicated at the 
Kansas City Board of Trade during 
last week amounted to 100 cars, 
compared with 130 the previous 
week. Receipts totaled 496 cars com- 
pared with 680 the previous week 
and 682 a year ago. 


Premiums on March 18 were as 
follows: Ordinary 4144@5¢ over the 
May option of $2.26, 11.75% protein 
4144@7¢ over May, 12.25% protein 
4%, @8%¢ over, 12.5% protein 5@9¢ 
over, 13% protein 5%@9%¢ over, 
13.5% protein 5144@10¢ over, 14% 
protein 54 @10%¢ over, 14.5% pro- 
tein 6@11¢ over. 


The approximate range of cash 


wheat prices at Kansas City March 15 
is shown in the accompanying table: 





No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.30% @2.41 

No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.29% @2.40% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.281% @2.38% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.27% @2.36% 
Me. 1 BOG .csccvescrcwsvcoes 2.31 @2.35 

Se, BTR vessovcsesasssives Oe Gee 
ee Beer rte 2.29 @2.33% 
i CE oka nd sen taasten 2.28 @2.32% 


At Ft. Worth No. 1 hard winter 
wheat was reported selling March 18 
at $2.53%4@2.54%, delivered Texas 
common points. Demand was fair 
and offerings were sufficient. Prices 
were quoted $2.39@2.40 delivered to 
Houston via truck. Offerings, how- 
ever, were scarce, demand was fair. 
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ST. PAUL—Speakers for the tech- 
nical program of the 42nd annual 
meeting of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists have been an- 
nounced. Gathering on the west-coast 
for the first time in history, the 
AACC will meet in the Sheraton-Pal- 
ace Hotel, San Francisico, May 19- 
23. 

This meeting will feature a presen- 
tation of the Thomas Burr Osborne 
Medal to Canada’s distinguished ce- 
real scientist, Dr. J. A. Anderson, The 
award was founded by the AACC in 
1926 to recognize “distinguished con- 
tributors in the field of cereal chem- 
istry.” It has been given only nine 
times previously during the 31 years 
of its existence. 

The speakers include Dr. Karl 
Brandt, associate director, Food Re- 
search Institute, Stanford University; 
Charles W. Crawford, former head of 
the Food and Drug Administration, 
now retired; Dr. Laurance W. Kin- 
sell, director of the Institute for 
Metabolic Research, Highland Hospi- 
tal, Oakland, Cal.; and Robert B. 
Taylor, administrator of the Oregon 
Wheat Commission, Pendleton. 

Dr. Brandt will address the meet- 
ing on “Dynamic Shifts in the Ameri- 
can Cereal Economy.” He will deal 
with the changing role of cereals in 
the modern economy with an expand- 
ing population and rising income per 
capita. Shifts in human consumption 
and shifts in domestic production and 
utilization with improved efficiency 
of conversion will be surveyed rela- 
tive to the changing scene of the 
parity policy, price supports, and 
subsidized exports. 

Mr. Crawford will speak on “The 
Fight for Pure Foods and Drugs.” In 
Mr. Crawford’s view, the long and 
historic struggle for better, safer, 
purer foods and drugs is not yet won; 
grave prob'ems still confront FDA 
officials. Although the grosser forms 
of adulteration and contamination 
have been curbed, more subtle forms 
occur and are devised, providing 
problems of more sophisticated and 
difficult nature. So long as a fringe 
of operators exists who do not hesi- 
tate to take advantage of the con- 
suming public, difficulties will be en- 
countered in fulfilling the basic pur- 
pose of the laws. 


Interest in Fats 

Dr. Kinsell’s topic will be ‘“Essen- 
tial Fatty Acids, Lipid Metabolism 
and Vascular Disease.” There is 
much general interest in this field 
at the present time, but cereal chem- 
ists have a particular interest be- 
cause a major market for fats and 
oils is provided by the baking indus- 





U.S. BAKERS PROTEST 
BREAD IMPORTS 


WASHINGTON — Bakers in New 
York, Michigan and northern Maine 
have complained to congressmen 
about the unfair competition of Cana- 
dian-made bread which comes into 
the U.S. duty free. Because the Cana- 
dian bakers can buy flour more 
cheaply than their counterparts in 
the border states, the bread is under- 
selling the U.S. product. Congress- 
men have been asked to formulate 
legislative action to stop the imports. 
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AACC Announces Program 


Speakers for Annual Meeting 
At San Francisco May 19-23 


try. Dr. Kinse'l will point out that 
prior to 1950 the p'ace of fat in hu- 
man nutrition had received little at- 
tention except in terms of calorie 
equivalents, ard in terms of possible 
unfavorable relationship to the pro- 
duction and progression of athero- 
sclerosis. The small amount of pub- 
lished work which had been designed 
to eva'uate differentia'y the effects 
of animal and vegetable fat indicated 
that “fats were fats” and inferred 
that, generally speaking, they were 
all “bad” insofar as vascular disease 
was concerned. 


Work carried out in Dr. Kinsell’s 
laboratory since 1950, and confirmed 
since 1953 by many workers, has 
shown that major differences exist 
between fats from different sources. 
In essence, fats which contain an 
abundant amount of lino'eic acid pro- 
duce a significant lowering of p’as- 
ma _ cholesterol and _ phospholipids 


whereas those high in saturated fat- 
ty acids tend to produce the opposite 
effect. Work currently underway in 
this laboratory indicated that, at 
least in the majority of individuals, 
very reasonable amounts of fat of 
animal origin may be consumed as 
long as proper intake of essential fat- 
ty acids is assured. The data upon 
which the above concusions are 
based will be presented. 

Mr. Taylor will describe some of 
the purposes and results of the work 
of the Oregon Wheat Commission. 
The commission, formed in 1947 and 
financed -by a levy of %¢ bu. on all 
wheat grown in Oregon and _ sold 
through commercial channels, is an 
agency through which the wheat 
growers of Oregon have made an 
effort to deal with their production 
and marketing problems. Oregon 
growers have led the way in organiz- 
ing growers in other states and more 
recently have been active in bringing 
together representatives of industries 
in all stages of wheat production and 
processing to deal with problems of 
concern to the wheat industry as a 
whole. 

More than 50 papers have been 
scheduled for presentation to date. 
Seven papers deal with production 
and storage of cereals. 





Processing Machinery 


Makers Role Detailed 


Ey FRANK W. COOLEY. JR. 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Stafi 


EDGEWATER PARK, MISS. — 
The role grain processing machinery 
manufacturing should play in adapt- 
ing itself to the milling and feed in- 
dustries was detailed here last week 
at the meeting of the Grain Pro- 
cessing Machinery Manufacturers 
Assn. 

Representatives of many of the 
largest machinery manufacturers 
discussed present industry problems 
and prepared for an expansion of 
the industries served by the associa- 
tion. Subjects which received the 
most attention during the several 
business meetings included the de- 
velopment of new business practices 
and manufacturing methods to cope 
with the growing feed industry. The 
particular problems confronting the 
feed business in the South were men- 
tioned, and the developing of mobile 
feed units described. 

Harold J. Alsted, Sprout, Wal- 
dron & Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa., was 
elected president of the association 
for the coming year, with Irl A. Daf- 
fin, Daffin Manufacturing Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa., named vice president. 
Walter C. Ronk, Barnard & Leas 
Manufacturing Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, is the retiring president. 


Film Opens Session 

A color film trip through the feed 
production school at Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, opened the gen- 
eral business session, featuring 
George Thomas, Prater Pulverizer 
Co., Chicago, interviewing the re- 
cipient of the grain processors’ 
scholarship at the school. 


Dr. J. L. Krider, vice president and 
director of public relations for the 
Central Soya Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
predicted the feed dealer will con- 
tinue to grow with the feed industry, 
which he said has progressed from 
an 18 million ton industry in 1940 
to a 36 million ton industry in 1956. 

The four phases of the problem, 
as Dr. Krider: sees it, all’ center 


around the service problems of the 
feed dealer. These include: 

Providing good service to custo- 
mers who want custom grinding and 
mixing. 

Bulk feed handling. 

Grain handling. 

Converting old style feed mills. 

“It is important that the grain 
processing machinery manufacturer 
sell machinery which will do a job 
and provide the services for which 
it is intended,” Dr. Krider said. “It 
is highly desirable to provide at 
least limited millwright service to 
the new customer. The supplier still 
bears responsibility that the equip- 
ment works satisfactorily after the 
sale has been made and the ma- 
chinery paid for.” 


Impact of Bulk Feed 

The impact of bulk feed will be 
felt more and more as we move into 
higher cost operation, the speaker 
said in covering the second phase of 
his discussion. “The time is near 
when it will not be practical or 
profitable to handle bags of feed for 
the larger customers. We will think 
in terms of tons instead of bags.” 

There are going to be many op- 
portunities for remodeling old mills 
to make greater use of automation 
and mechanization, the speaker said. 
Only the proper approach will lead 
to the proper solution, he warned, 
since changes in one often will call 
for changes in another. The well- 
thought-out job also will provide op- 
portunity for continuous moderniza- 
tion within a definite plan, he said. 

“The mill layout and installation 
of every piece of equipment should 
be engineered for maximum efficien- 
cy in use of labor, greatest economy, 
and the best service,” the speaker 
concluded. “Rapid, efficient service 
should be possible at minimum cost.” 

J. W. Sloan, vice president of the 
Cosby Hodges Milling Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala., spoke on the distribution 
and manufacture of formula feeds 
in the South. Detailing the set-up of 
the new Cosby Hodges plant, which 
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Harold J. Alsted 


produces about 100,000 tons of feed 
a year, Mr. Sloan said the plant is 
now receiving 98% of its material 
in bulk. Because of broiler opera- 
tions in the South, much of its pro- 
duction also leaves the plant in bulk, 
but 18% of its production is in 10 
lb. and 25 lb. sacks for the peculiar 
southern market, which sees this 
size sack sold through groceries, 
supermarkets and filling stations to 
satisfy the ‘backyard feeder.” 


In addition to six company-owned 
warehouses for inventory, sales, 
service and delivery served from the 
main plant, the firm operates 35 
trucks for delivery to dealers. This 
expense is being studied with an eye 
to reducing it, Mr. Sloan said. 


Mobile Milling Unit 

The use of a mobile milling unit 
forms an extension of the feed deal- 
er’s regular business, Mr. Daffin said 
in describing his firm’s efforts in the 
sale of portable feed mill units. With- 
in an eight to 10 mile radius, he de- 
scribed, as many as 50 to 75 new 
customers have been obtained with 
mobile units. 

The machinery manufacturer will 
have to consider the financing of 
purchases eventually, Mr. Daffin 
said, as he told that his company is 
now leasing mobile mills on a six- 
year write-off arrangement. He 
stressed the service angle, along with 
the need for selling a complete unit. 
It is sometimes necessary to find a 
prospective mobile feed plant owner 
among businessmen not now in the 
feed business, Mr. Daffin said, and it 


(Continued on page 28) 





MORE STUDENTS NEEDED 
FOR MILLING COURSE 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Flour 
and feed milling industries that hope 
to employ college-trained personnel 
need to exert more effort toward 
persuading high school graduates to 
enroll in the curriculums of milling 
and feed technology, according to 
Dr. John A. Shellenberger, head of 
this department at Kansas State 
College. Enrollment in the flour and 
feed milling industries curriculums 
at Kansas State dropped from 117 
to 102 between semesters. A year 
ago enrollment in the same curri- 
culums increased in the second se- 
mester. Many who do not know 
about this special type of training 
should be made aware of its oppor- 
tunities, Dr. Shellenberger said. 
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USDA Announces 
Reseal Program 


For Wheat Crop 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced a 
reseal program for 1956 crop wheat 
in farm storage under price support 
and an extension of loans on farm- 
stored 1955-crop wheat now under 
reseal in certain states. 

Under this program, farmers will 
be able to extend their farm storage 
loans on both 1955 and 1956 crop 
wheat for another year following the 
March 31, 1957, maturity date for 
these loans and to convert purchase 
agreements on 1956 crop wheat to 
reseal loans. Storage payments will 
be earned for the period of reseal or 
extended reseal. 

Farmers who reseal or extend their 
loans will hold the grain on the farm 
instead of delivering it to the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. at the end of the 
original loan period. Eligibility re- 
quirements under the reseal program 
will be the same for quality and stor- 
age as for the regular loan opera- 
tions. ‘Resealed wheat must meet 
sanitation requirements relative to 
contamination by birds, rodents, in- 
sects and other vermin. 

Storage payments of 16¢ a bushel 
in some states and 17¢ in other states 
will be paid to producers who hold 
the wheat for the full year’s reseal 
period. If a farmer redeems his loan 
prior to the new maturity date, his 
storage payments will be prorated. 

Producers who resealed their 1955 
crop wheat’loans last spring and who 
wish to extend the loans another 
year will receive either a 16 or 17¢ 
bushel storage payment at the time 
they extend their loans. Next spring 
they will receive another storage 
payment. 

Farmers who desire to reseal their 
grain or convert purchase agreements 
into reseal loans should make appli- 
cation at once to their county Agri- 
cultural Stabilization and Conserva- 
tion committee. 

States in which producers will be 
able to reseal their 1956 crop farm 
stored wheat loans and 1955 crop 
extended reseal farm stored loans if 


the ASC state committee decides 
that reseal is feasible include Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, 
North and South Dakota, Oregon, 


Texas, Washington and Wyoming. In 
addition, farmers with 1956 crop 
farm stored loans will also be able to 
reseal them in Arizona, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Michigan, Missouri, Nevada, New 
Mexico, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
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Utah and Wisconsin if the state con- 
mittee decides that resealing is 
feasible. 

As of Jan. 15, approximately 170 
million bushels of 1956 crop wheat 
were still under price support loans 
and purchase agreements in the 26 
states and approximately 12 million 
bushels of 1955 crop wheat were 
under extended reseal. 

USDA officials pointed out that 
resealed farm stored wheat will re- 
duce the amount of storage space 
needed by CCC at take-over time. 
Storage payments for resealed loans 
will provide supplementary income 
to producers who have storage in 
excess of their needs this year be- 
cause of soil bank participation or 
unfavorable weather. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New Officers Named 
By Cargill, Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Seven assistant 
vice presidents in the grain division 
of Cargill, Inc., are among appointees 
named by John H. MacMillan, Jr., 
president. 

The seven, all presently grain di- 
vision regional managers, are: John 
P. Cole, Northern region, Minneapo- 
lis; Cargill MacMillan, Jr., Central 
region, Chicago; C. M. Roberts, Jr., 
Southern region, St. Louis; Irving 
H. Hyland, Eastern region, Buffalo; 
John H. Rockwell, Southwestern re- 
gion, Kansas City; Floyd S. Roberts, 
Sr., Pacific Northwest region, Port- 
land, and Howard D. Boone, Cali- 
fornia region, San Francisco. 

At the same time, Cargill named 
John C. Savage, Minneapolis, admin- 
istrative division assistant vice pres- 
ident, and Calvin L. Smith, Minne- 
apolis, administrative division assis- 
tant comptroller. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN CROP INSURANCE 


WINNIPEG — Meeting with the 
Interprovincial Farm Union Council 
in Ottawa recently, James G. Gardi- 
ner, minister of agriculture, said the 
government was sympathetic  to- 
wards the idea of crop insurance and 
planned to study the possibility of 
such a plan. 














Grain Drying, Storage 
Conference Held at 


Texas Tech College 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS — The third 
annual grain drying and storage 
conference at Texas Technological 
College attracted over 150 business 
leaders engaged in grain drying and 
storage. The conference was spon- 
sored jointly by the grain storage 
industry, the Lubbock Chamber of 
Commerce, Texas Tech and Texas 
A&M College. 

W. VV. Hukill, agricultural re- 
search service engineer from Iowa 
State College, discussed “On the 
Farm Drying.” He stressed the use 
of natural or unheated air in grain 
drying and said that success was 
merely a matter of having sufficient 
air volume. 

Fred Rabe, president, F. W. Rabe 
& Co., and Reed Hutchison, Texas 
A&M, both spoke on “Aeration and 
Other Problems in Deep Bin Stor- 
age.” 

W. S. Allen, agricultural engineer 
at Texas A&M, discussed building 
and bin construction for grain stor- 
age and listed a number of labor- 
saving techniques. 

Dr. Ray Billingsley, assistant pro- 
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fessor of agricultural products at 
Texas Tech. said the farmer who 
produces grain should decide what is 
the best way to market it. If it is 
stored on the farm, he should figure 
the kind of structures needed for 
storage and the cost. He should also 
consider the amount of extra haul- 
ing and expense involved. Where 
grain is stored commercially, the 
farmer can estimate in advance 
about what the cost will be. 

The final item of the conference 
was a tour through the Goodpasture 
Grain & Milling Company’s plant. 


DIXIE LILY 
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HE SHOULD SUE, MAYBE?—A 
book by Dr. R. H. Painter of Kansas 
State College, ‘Insect Resistance in 
Crop Plants,” has been translated and 
published in Russia without permis- 
sion of the author or his publisher. 
Dr. Painter learned of the Russian 
translation of his book while he was 
attending the Tenth International 
Congress of Entomology in Canada 
last summer and arranged through a 
friend from another country to get 
a copy of the translation. 

Dr. D. F. Munro of the K-State 
modern language department trans- 
lated the preface and other parts of 
the Russian edition. 

In addition to publishing the book, 
the Russians paid Dr. Painter several 
back-handed compliments. They 
agree with him that the best way to 
avoid damage by insects is to breed 
crops that resist or are immune to 
insects. 

On one page of the translation the 
Russians say that lack of citations in 
world literature has slowed down de- 
velopment of crops resistant to in- 
sects in Russia. On the same page 
they criticize Dr. Painter’s book for 
citing work chiefly of Americans. 
Other comments were recognizable as 
political propaganda. One reported 
that planes of American origin had 
dropped Colorado potato beetles in 
Western Europe. 

The Russians said Dr. Painter’s 
book would be important in organiza- 
tion of similar work in Russia and 
that it would be “of great benefit to 
entomologists, workers in selection 
institutes, practical selectors, agron- 
omists and biologists.” 

In spite of his intentions, Dr. Paint- 
er’s data (according to the Russians) 
“clearly show that only the principles 
ot Michurin’s biology can lead to 
really practical results.” . 

The Russians paid Dr. Painter 
what is considered a compliment in 
America, by saying: “In Painter’s 
book there are no generalizing theo- 
ries.”’ It is contended, however, that 
Dr. Painter retained ‘“Morganistic 
terminology” and that “the pseudo- 
scientific Morganistic concept that 
there may be no genes of resistance 
would leave all such work hopeless.” 

The Russians said that Dr. Paint- 
er’s opinions ‘about self-pollinated 
lines and about dominant and reces- 
sive resistance result not from the 
facts but from the vicious Morgan- 
istic ideas.” 

Trofim D. Lysenko, who controlled 
Russian plant breeding under Stalin, 
is thought to have been responsible 
for criticism of Dr. Painter’s work 
wherever it did not confirm Lysenko’s 
views. Morgan advanced Medelian 
laws of inheritance, which are accept- 
ed outside the USSR and its satel- 
lites. Western scientists have noticed 
recently that Lysenko’s influence is 
disappearing. They are of the opinion, 
therefore, that a new translation of 
the book in Russia would omit many 
of the Lysenko-like criticisms. Ly- 
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senko resigned under criticism last 
year after Russian visitors saw re- 
sults of hybrid corn on their 1955 
U.S. visit. He had held that the type 
of corn-breeding used in the West 
would not give good results because 
of direct effects of environment on 
inherited characteristics of plants. 
Western scientists have never report- 
ed indications that plants inherit ac- 
quired characteristics. 

Dr. Painter, professor of entomol- 
ogy, did research for his book on a 
post-doctoral fellowship at Ohio State 
University. It is widely accepted as 
a standard work in the field of insect 
resistance in plants. 


A PRODUCER’S LICENSE? — The 
Farmers Union of Alberta, Canada, 
proposes to charge farmers a license 
fee to sell any farm produce. Pre- 
sumably, the fee would cover annual 
dues in the Farmers Union, collection 
costs and other incidentals. The 
Searle Grain Co., Ltd., of Winnipeg 
takes issue with the proposal in this 
manner: 

“Although we would be extremely 
surprised if the proposal were to ad- 
vance any further than the resolution 
stage, since to become operative it 
would have to be established by prov- 
incial statute, it does carry with it 
several interesting implications. Any 
license implies certain responsibilties 
and presupposes the meeting of cer- 
tain requirements by the licensee. 
Would a producer be required, for in- 
stance, to conduct his farming opera- 
tions so as to meet certain efficiency 
standards? Is so, who would assess 
his efficiency, and what body would 
consfitute the court of appeal if he 
failed to measure up? Would the li- 
censee be free to conduct his business 
or his marketing operations in the 
manner of his choice or preference? 
Would the payment of the licensing 














fee, to become the property of the 
farm organization in question, auto- 
matically imply his allegiance to that 
organization and bind him to the 
policies advocated or put into effect 
by it from time to time, regardless 
of his own personal views? 

“These are a few of the questions 
which suggest themselves to those 
who would be licensed as producers. 
If the answer to any one of them 
were in the affirmative the whole 
proposal would appear so undesirable 
that it could be dismissed without 
further comment. It would then 
strike at the very roots of the free- 
dom which the western farmer has 
always enjoyed in the conduct of his 
own affairs—a freedom which he 
must jealously guard, if his way of 
life is to be maintained. It is un- 
thinkable, even in this socialized age, 
that we may have reached a stage 
where the farmer, of all people, 
should be licensed or regimented in 
a manner that would divest him of 
the very liberties he cherishes most. 
It may well be that the proposal has 
not been thought through to its logi- 
cal conclusion. That, at least, is our 
hope and the only reasonable conclu- 
sion we can come to as we read of 
this astonishing resolution.” 


ARGENTINE PORT’S EFFICIENCY 
—Wheat exporters and importers get 
the most work for their shipping dol- 
lars (or pounds, pesos or lire) at 
Bahia Blanca, Argentina’s leading 
wheat exporting port. Anyway, that’s 
one way of interpreting some figures 
about tons of work per man hour 
which were compiled by the Port of 
New York Authority, the London 
Dock and Harbour Authority and the 
Argentine Transport Ministry. 

The report says that Bahia Blanca 
surpasses New York, Philadelphia 
and London in output per man hour 





“It’s a kind of funny thing,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the 
Fish River Roller Mills, “the way wimmen get to likin’ or 












not likin’ flour an’ how some is 
slicker’n a lab’ratory sensin’ when it 
changes. The other day, f’rinstance, 
I got hold of some shipped-in flour an’ 
put some into a ‘Pride’ sack an’ took it 
up to the house without sayin’ nothin’ 


to Mis’ Fetchit about it. 
Well, along a day or two 
after that she said to me, 


‘You know, Dad, they’s somethin’ funny 
about that flour ; it looks all right an’ seems 
" good an’ that’s right nice hot bread it makes, but 
someway or other it don’t feel what you might 


cult friendly, kind of makes it seem like we was visitin’ so 
somewhere or that we was tore up with spring cleanin’.’ So 
then I told her I was jes’ tryin’ out to see ef’n she could tell, 
an’ she said she hoped I was happy now that I’d found out.” 
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and tonnage handled per ship and 
per meter of wharf space. That would 
make Bahia Blanca the most efficient 
port in the Western Hemisphere. 


Port Arthur, Ontario, Canada, 
holds first place for 1.4 tons moved 
per man hour of labor. Bahia Blanca 
and the Venezuelan port of Santa 
Maria are tied for second place with 
1.3 tons each. 

Buenos Aires, Philadelphia and 
Chicago are next, with 1.1 tons each; 
then come New York, New Orleans 
and Amsterdam with one ton each; 
Marseilles, London and Rotterdam 
with 0.9 tons; Genoa and Argentina’s 
Rosario with 0.8 tons; San Francisco, 
Cal., and Santa Fe, Argentina, 0.7 
tons, and Naples and Liverpool with 
0.6 tons. 

In tonnage handled daily per ship, 
Bahia Blanca registered 850, followed 
by New Orleans and Genoa with 700 
each; Rosario, 650; Marseilles, 600; 
Buenos Aires, 450, and New York, 
400 tons. 
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TRILLION-DOLLAR DEBT — The 
average family share of gross USS. 
public and private debt is more than 
$16,000, the Chamber of Commerce 
of the U.S. discloses. The aggregate 
debt figure is placed at almost $1 
trillion ($1,000,000,000,000) in a new- 
ly-released Chamber pamphlet, 
“Debt: Public and Private.” 


A trillion dollar bills placed end 
to end would go around the earth 
about 3,900 times—or reach from the 
earth to the sun. 


Aggregate debt has almost doubled 
since 1945 and in 1955 alone increased 
$60 billion, the Chamber reports. The 
per capita share is now more than 
$4,650. 

“But,” the Chamber continues, “it 
may be comforting to observe that 
on a comparative basis we do not 
appear to be more in debt now than 
at other times in our recent past.” 

Gross debt has shown no significant 
trend since 1929 in relation to gross 
national product, the yearly output of 
goods and services. 


TO A GIRL TRYING TO MAKE 
AN IMPRESSION ON A 
YOUNG MAN 

Sweet maiden, you who babble on 
Into the hours approaching dawn 
Concerning Granddad’s journey 
through 
The billowing seas to Timbuktu, 
You’re smarter, dear, if you digress 
And talk of Grandma’s great finesse 
With lemon bisque, with pie and tart, 
For these are keys to any heart. 
Tell your Lothario, please do, 
That Grandma taught her skills to 
you; 
For hearing this, what youth could 
falter 
In mentioning wedding bells and 
altar? 
Grace V. Watkins 
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DEADLY PHILANTHROPIC VIRUS 


HEN E. W. Morrison, president of the 

Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas, was 
in Italy in September of 1955, he visited a new 
mill that was being constructed by Buhler Bros. 
of Uzwil, Switzerland, for a prominent miller in 
Rome. It was of the newest and most modern 
type. Reporting on the matter in recent letters 
to Texas representatives in Congress, Mr. Mor- 
rison wrote: 

“TI inquired of the owner as to its cost. He told 
me $1,060,000. I asked how it was financed, and he 
said largely through foreign aid. I said: “That 
means largely the United States.’ He said: ‘Si, 
Signor.’ Then I commented that this explained 
why Mrs. Morrison and I, as Americans traveling 
by automobile over the same route pursued by the 
invading American army only a few years before 
had found no one resentful of Americans, al- 
though we had talked to Italians in all walks of 
life. The mill owner replied: ‘Mr. Morrison, the 
thinking Italians have long ago concluded that 
the surest and quickest road to fortune is to en- 
gage in a war against the United States and lose 
at’ 

“Tremendous strides have been made by foreign 
mill manufacturers in the modernization and re- 
building of flour mills since the last world war, 
and more than a thousand such mills have been 
built all over the world in practically every coun- 
try except the United States of America.” 

Mr. Morrison’s letters to the members of his 
congressional delegation were accompanied by 
copies of an editorial in The Northwestern Miller 
of Feb. 26, 1957, reviewing in caustic vein, under 
the heading, “On Giving Until It Hurts,” the 
sacrificial impact of this country’s adventures in 
global economic rehabilitation upon the American 
taxpayer and American industry—in particular 
upon flour milling. 

The Northwestern Miller’s editorial recalled 
the building and refurnishing of European flour 
mills that took place in Europe under the Mar- 
shall Plan soon after the conclusion of World 
War II, and noted that, in spite of the vigorous 
and repeated objections of the flour milling indus- 
try of this country, this costly philanthropy is 
still going on in such manner and with such fre- 
quency as to indicate a fixed and permanent 
policy. Recent examples, it was observed, were 
authorizations for the refurnishing of a Pakistan 
flour mill at Lyallpur, the building of two mill 
elevators in Korea and the establishment of a 
peanut and soybean extraction plant in Formosa. 

Protest against these and all other altruisms 
of this kind appears to have resulted in no more 
than a stubborn persistence of the philanthropic 
virus, for now it is announced by the International 
Cooperation Administration that, capitalized by 
the American taxpayer, Pakistan is to be provided 
with three more modernized flour mills. One of 
these was reported in The Northwestern Miller 
of March 12, a re-equipped 1,400-sack plant at 
Karachi to cost more than $135,000. The other 
two are announced in an ICA bulletin dated 
March 14. These plants, described in a news item 
in this issue, include two more large installa- 
tions at Karachi. 

Pakistan, it would seem, is rapidly being made 
self-sufficient in the matter of wheat flour, and 
correspondingly independent of importation from 
America, which thus generously erases another 
profitable export market from the industrial and 
commercial resources of the United States and 
Canada. 

The philanthropic virus that ravages our One 
World do-gooders warrants the attention of more 
than a doctor of medicine—it calls for a psychi- 
atrist. Castor oil, however, might make a good 
beginning. 
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STOKING INFLATION’S FIRES 


MERICAN business must frankly face the 
fact that perils and dangers lie in wait and 
must be overcome if the free enterprise system is 
to attain its goal of a growing, expanding economy 
which will produce ever-increasing abundance for 
all without serious loss of our individual freedoms. 
These perils are: (1) The present and growing 
danger of further inflation, (2) the tax system, 
which not only undermines individual initiative 
and hampers the accumulation of needed capital, 
but actually encourages the government to over- 
spend, (3) a danger which is stimulated and made 
possible by the second, the tendency of the federal 
government to grow bigger and bigger by pre- 
empting duties and responsibilities which rightly 
belong to state and local governments. 

Inflation in this country traditionally has come 
from deficit spending by the federal government. 
This is the process which cut the value of the 
dollar almost in half during the New Deal and 
the Fair Deal. 


How does it happen, then, that the price level 
held steady during the years when the present ad- 
ministration was running deficits, only to start 
to rise again as soon as a balanced budget was 
achieved? 

The National Association of Manufacturers 
had the answer to this as long ago as last May, 
before inflation resumed its deadly course. In an 
economic study entitled, “A New Force for In- 
flation,” NAM pointed out that the fiscal policies 
of the government had brought inflation under 
control, but that the monopolistic powers possess- 
ed by unions in the mass-production industries 
threatened this stability. These unions were de- 
manding and getting increases in wages and 
fringe benefits far beyond any gains they were 
entitled to by reason of increased productivity. 


This new force for inflation is not abstract eco- 
nomic theory. It is proven fact. Both in October 
and November the price level advanced, but the 
wages of industrial workers advanced even more. 
By virtue of escalator clauses in many labor con- 
tracts, every rise in the Consumer Price Index 
stokes the inflationary fires still higher. 


We are not going to get economy in govern- 
ment and a reduced tax burden, which a frugal 
and thrifty government would make possible, un- 
less we fight for it. The federal establishment is 
still riddled with waste and extravagance. Many 
of the recommendations of the Hoover Commis- 
sion, which would save billions of dollars a year, 
have yet to be put into effect. 


Dominant over all the other dangers, and in- 
herent in some of them, is the steady drift of 
responsibility, authority and power to Washington 
—the steady encroachment by the federal govern- 
ment on functions and duties which properly 
should be performed by the states or local com- 
munities. By continually living beyond his means, 
Uncle Sam doesn’t leave local government enough 
means to live as it should. If this tide-like drift 
of government to Washington is allowed to con- 
tinue, one of the main bulwarks of the American 
system, and one of the chief safeguards of the 
liberties of individual Americans, will cease to 
exist. 
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HEARTBEATS FROM BANTU-LAND 


HOLESTEROL courses through the veins and 

arteries of discussion at many a scientific 
confab, and in some doubtless very unscientific 
groupings, as this hot nutritional-medical subject 
continues to command attention in public prints 
and on public rostrums. To date the rash of public 
utterances and published opinions has yielded 
only a net income of confusion rather than a net 
profit of established fact. Even the resulting con- 
fusion of thought and ideas, however, must be 
considered better than a vacuum, for out of it is 
certain to come, in due time and perhaps all the 
sooner because of it, an understanding that can be 
relied upon to guide such conviction and action 
as might conceivably advance the position of 
wheat foods in the human diet. 

A notable current addition to the chorus of 
voices audible on the cholesterol front is that of 
Dr. A. R. P. Walker of the Human Biochemical 
Unit of South Africa’s Council of Scientific Re- 
search. Addressing a recent conference on pro- 
tein nutrition, under the auspices of the New York 
Academy of Sciences and E.I.du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., Dr. Walker called attention to a nutri- 
tional riddle posed by the Bantu peoples of South 
Africa, who subsist on a diet regarded as inade- 
quate by Western standards, yet appear to enjoy 
relative freedom from heart disease, hardening of 
the arteries, peptic ulcer, some types of cancer, 
and some of the other major plagues of Western 
man. He warned that unless Western man can un- 
cover the nutritional lessons to be learned from 
the Bantu and apply them to his own diet “we 
may see a decline in present favorable vital statis- 
tics.” 


One important lesson to be learned, Dr. Walker 
said, is that caution must be exercised in describ- 
ing abnormalities in metalbolism as pathological. 
Such “abnormalities,” he said, are often normal 
responses of healthy people to the type of diet 
consumed. He cited the low blood cholesterol levels 
common in Bantu people as an “abnormality” 
when compared with* Western blood fat levels. 
And yet, he noted, the low cholesterol seems to be 
precisely the factor responsible for the rarity of 
atherosclerosis and heart disease among Bantu. 

Dr. Walker reported that the Bantu diet con- 
sists mainly of cereals, including wheat and corn, 
which provide 50 to 90% of all calories, and vege- 
tables. This diet is adequate in calories and gross 
amounts of high-quality protein, low in animal 
protein and fat, high in carbohydrate and crude 
fiber, high in phosphorus, iron and vitamin A and 
thiamine, but quite low—and sometimes almost 
entirely lacking—in calcium, riboflavin and vita- 
min D. By most nutritional standards, Dr. Walker 
noted, such a diet would be considered inadequate. 
Yet studies of Bantu people over a 10-year period 
have revealed that atherosclerosis, a form of hard- 
ening of the arteries, is very rare among Bantu. 
The death rate from coronary heart disease among 
adult Bantu hospital populations is about one- 
tenth of that in corresponding American and 
Danish hospitals. Even in those cases where the 
Bantu develop moderately severe atherosclerosis, 
it very seldom, according to Dr. Walker, leads to 
heart disease. 

Commenting upon Dr. Walker’s views in his 
science column in the New York Times, William 
L. Laurence concludes: 


“The studies so far are sufficiently striking to 
merit much closer scrutiny, since they may pro- 
vide us with important nutritional clues to the 
prevention and control of some of the greatest 
killers of modern man. They may also point to the 
need of revaluation of the role of certain elements 
in our diet as well as of some of our basic nutri- 
tional concepts.” 
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Foreign Commentary... By George E. Swarbreck 





Bakeries Acquired 
By U.K. Millers 


There is rapidly growing concern 
among Britain’s smaller millers be- 
cause their trade is moving into the 
hands of the larger concerns. Sever- 
al bakeries, valuable outlets in the 
past, are now controlled by two of 
the country’s largest baking groups, 
Spillers and Ranks. On top of this, 
one bakery chain is so large that it 
can almost dictate prices to large and 
small millers alike. 

Much of Britain’s bread and baked 
goods trade is still in the hands of 
the small family bakeshop, but the 
proportion is dwindling rapidly as the 
chains and the lafge mills add to 
their holdings. The Financial Times, 
authoritative London _ newspaper, 
considers that the small men sstill 
control 40% of the trade. Allied Bak- 
eries, Ltd., headed by Canadian born 
Garfield Weston, has about 18%— 
some traders would guess this at 
more than 20%—while the coopera- 
tives have a reputed 20%. Ranks 
controls 10% of the bakery trade 
with Spillers interests assessed at 5% 
of the whole. Other plant bakeries 
probably account for 5-7% of the 
trade. 

The newspaper surmizes that 
Ranks and Spillers have jointly spent 
upwards of $22 million on bakeries 
in recent years. But the Allied group 
has probably spent considerably more 
than this in adding to’ its holdings. 

When a bakery is absorbed by a 
group, a miller gets hurt. Invariably, 
the business goes elsewhere. Some of 
the smaller millers, and even the 
flour importers, have been asked to 
finance bakeshops in return for a 
promise of future trade. Yet small 
firms are unable to provide the neces- 
sary financing. 

Spillers and Ranks went into the 
bakery business as an act of self de- 
fense. A large group can call the 
shots, so bakeries had to be bought 
to. provide outlets for their flour pro- 
duction. 


Battle of the : 
Mill Titans . 


The small miller loses out in an- 
other way, too. When the titans start 
to battle, it is the small man who 
takes the hard knocks. Last fall 
Ranks and Spillers locked horns in 
a price cutting spree entered into to 
get orders—big orders. Allied’s Sir 
Norman Vernon wrote business at 
new low prices; so did the other 
chains and even the small family 
baker benefited from the deals. 

One miller, F. Ivan Carr, chair- 
man of Carr’s Milling Industries, 
Ltd., has told his stockholders that 
the price war converted a reasonably 
prosperous industry into a distressed 
one almost overnight. His company 
alone, he revealed, lost $70,000. 

Despite the reported huge profits 
of the major British milling firms— 
Ranks made $7 million in the last 
fiscal year—the industry is by no 
means healthy, according to traders. 
The danger*is that many small mills, 
particularly those in the inland areas, 
will have to shut-down because they 
are unable to meet the competition 
of the titans strategically locate at 
the ports. 

There lies a point that is giving 
cause for major concern in Britain. 


During World War II many of the 
port mills were seriously damaged by 
bombing and the country mills had 
to step up their production. Even 
mills shut down under the James V. 
Rank rationalization scheme of the 
’thirties were recommissioned. Flour 
imports were increased and the Cana- 
dian millers scraped the bottom of 
the barrel to help out. 

If another war comes, Britain could 
be in a very dangerous position in 
maintaining flour supplies. That is 
why calls are now being made for the 
government to act in insuring the 
preservation of the country mills. 
That means control so that some por- 
tion of business can be applied to al- 
low the smaller plants to be operated 
economically. And the British milling 
industry has had its fill of controls. 

National safety, it is asserted, is 
more important than economic opera- 
tion. 


Switzerland Cuts 
Flour Prices 


Mills in Switzerland have been told 
to reduce the prices they charge for 
flour. The intention is to aid the bak- 
ers in increasing their profits. The 
price for half white flour is now 5.9¢ 
Ib. delivered against 6.1¢ while white 


flour and semolina has dipped from 
12.2¢ to 11.1¢. The price of dark 
flour was left unchanged at 4.8¢ Ib. 

The government also reduced the 
fixed prices charged by wholesalers 
and bakers for flour sold direct to 
consumers for home baking. These 
reductions, which left wholesalers’ 
and bakers’ profit margins un- 
changed, were as follows, in sack 
lots: from 6.4 to 6.2¢ lb. for half- 
white flour and from 12.5 to 11.4¢ lb. 
for white flour and semolina. The 
consumer price for dark flour was 
left unchanged at 5.1 cents per pound. 

Government control over flour 
prices began on Dec. 21, 1953, with 
the issuance of an Ordinance (under 
authority of the Federal Bread Grain 
Decree of June 19, 1953) providing, in 
addition, a special tax on white flour 
and for the use of the proceeds of the 
tax to reduce consumer prices for 
dark and half-white bread. Since 
that time the trend has been to in- 
crease the price of dark flour and re- 
duce the price of white flour and 
semolina. The mill price of the for- 
mer has been increased by a total of 
.7 cent per pound while that of the 
latter has been reduced by a total of 
2.1¢ lb. No change was made in the 
mill price of half-white flour until 
Feb. 1, 1957. 





Canadian Flour Mills Output 
Indicates Declining Trend 


TORONTO — For the month of 
January, 1957, the sixth month of the 
current crop year, Canadian flour 
mills reported an output of 3,074,467 
sacks as compared with 3,107,103 
sacks in January, 1956. The volume 
for December amounted to 3,144,057 
sacks as compared with 3,212,044 
sacks in December, 1955. 

Total flour production for the first 
six months of the current crop year 
is 20,036,397 sacks as compared with 
20,225,912 sacks produced in the cor- 
responding period of the previous 
year. 

Mills reporting for January aver- 
aged 66.1% of their combined rated 
capacity of 178,809 sacks for a 26-day 
working period. In December they 
worked 69.8% of their combined 
rated capacity of 180,188 sacks for 
a 25-day working period. 


Totals on Wheat 

Wheat milled during January 
amounted to 6,952,052 bu. including 
395,919 bu. of Ontario winter wheat, 
while in January, 1956, milled wheat 
was 7,113,894 bu. including 410,524 
bu. of winter wheat. 

Ontario winter wheat flour pro- 
duced in January was 170,820 sacks, 
down from the 177,321 sacks pro- 
duced in January, 1956. December, 
1956, production was 163,107 sacks. 
Total volume of this type of flour for 
the first six months of the current 
crop year is 1,149,865 sacks, against 
1,262,411 sacks milled during the first 
six months of the 1955-56 crop year. 

Millfeed production for January 
was 51,956 tons as compared with 
54,507 tons produced during January 
of last year. The break-down of the 
present total is bran 22,540 tons; 
shorts 22,079 tons, and middlings 7,- 
337. Millfeed production for the first 
half of the present crop year totaled 


345,866 tons, while for the compara- 
ble period in 1955-56 the total was 
356,104 tons. 


Flour Exports 


Exports of Canadian flour for the 
month of January, 1957, amounted to 
1,453,559 sacks, compared with 1.,- 
264,042 sacks in December, 1956. In 
January, 1956 exports were 1,192,068 
sacks. For the first six months of the 
present crop year flour exports to- 
taled 8,270,222 sacks as compared 
with a revised figure of 8,392,825 
sacks for the corresponding period of 
the previous year. 

Flour exports to Commonwealth 
countries during January, 1957, were 
larger than shipments made to those 
countries during January, 1956. The 
current total is 763,710 sacks as com- 
pared with 596,131 sacks. For the 
first six months of the present crop 
year, shipments to Commonwealth 
countries have amounted to 4,413,929 
sacks whereas in the corresponding 
period of last year shipments amount- 
ed to 4,344,322 sacks. 

Exports to foreign countries dur- 
ing January were 689,849 sacks, com- 
pared with 595,937 sacks in January, 
1956. For the six month period under 
review, shipments to foreign coun- 
tries have amounted to 3,856,293 
sacks, compared with 4,048,503 sacks 
a year ago. 


Commonwealth Shipments 


Commonwealth countries to which 
increased shipments have been made 
this year, have been the U.K., 2,697,- 
898 sacks against 2,558,183 sacks; 
Gold Coast, 207,337 sacks against 
174,066 sacks; Hong Kong, 131,785 
sacks against 127,259 sacks; Gibral- 
tar, 22,685 sacks, against 18,834 
sacks; the Bahamas, 58,033 sacks 


(Continued on page 21) 





CANADA REJECTS WHEAT 
DOWNGRADING PLAN 


WINNIPEG—A suggested plan for 
Canada to relax its grain grading 
standards to help farmers sell damp 
grain has been rejected by R. W. 
Milner, chief commissioner of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada. Mr. Milner said: “If we 
raised the 14.5% moisture now al- 
lowed to 15%, we would get more 
trouble from storage than there would 
be advantage to the farmer. Besides 
we have to sell this grain on the 
markets of the world—they don’t 
want to buy water, they want to buy 
grain.” 





Canada May Sell 
Wheat to France 


OTTAWA—Canada is hopeful of 
selling ‘substantial’ amounts. of 
wheat to France in the near future. 
This possibility was revealed by Louis 
St. Laurent, prime minister, when he 
reported on talks held between Guy 
Mollet, French premier, and C. D. 
Howe, Canada’s minister of trade and 
commerce. 


No details of the amount involved 
were revealed, but trade sources as- 
sess the business as being in the re- 
gion of 3.5 million bushels. The total 
French requirement has been estimat- 
ed at 47.7 million bushels. More than 
50% of this has been secured from 
the U.S. 


Mr. St. Laurent also reported to 
the house that he had exchanged 
views with Mr. Mollet on the impact 
on North American trade of the tar- 
iff union arrangements now being 
discussed in Europe. Mr. Mollet gave 
assurances that there was nothing 
in the plans which would be preju- 
dicial to the export trade of the Ca- 
nadian economy. 


Dealing with cereals, Mr. St. Lau- 
rent stated: “The French premier 
gave me positive assurance that the 
agreement would not lead to an in- 
crease in the production of cereals 
in France. That was something about 
which I did convey to him some anxie- 
ties that I had heard expressed. He 
explained to me that they could not 
sell wheat at anything like what it 
cost them to produce it, and that they 
had to alternate yearly between the 
production of cereals and _ sugar 
beets.” 
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High Durum Acreage 


Seen for Canada 


WINNIPEG — Seedtime for 1957 
in Western Canada is_ sufficiently 
close to indicate that there will be 
substantial acreage in durum wheat 
and that most areas have become sat- 
urated with good quality seed. 

Some Stewart durum will move 
from Alberta to Saskatchewan this 
spring, according to information re- 
leased by the Catelli Durum Insti- 
tute, Lethbridge, Alta. Registered 
Stewart and Mindum seed can now 
be purchased for as low as $2.50 bu. 

The institute reports that the flow 
of durum seed across the interna- 
tional border is the reverse of two 
years ago, as the U.S. durum variety 
Ramsey is now entering Canada and 
soine 200,000 bu. are expected to be 
imported for seed. ‘The popularity 
of this variety of durum in the east- 
ern prairies is due to its resistance to 
race 15B of stem rust,” the institute 
states. 
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Winnipeg Exchange 
Asks Facilities 
Use for Wheat 


WINNIPEG—Farmers in Western 
Canada should have the choice of 
selling their wheat to the Canadian 
Wheat Board or through the facili- 
ties of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 
This would be a return to the method 
of marketing in operation from about 
1935 to 1942, Stanley N. Jones, presi- 
dent of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change, told the standing committee 
on agriculture of the Manitoba Legis- 
lature March 14. 

The grain exchange brief said there 
are currently three separate and dis- 
tinct marketing procedures for grain 
in use in Western Canada: wheat is 
handled exclusively by the wheat 
board; for oats and barley, while sold 
by the producers to the board, the 
futures market is the chief price- 
determinant; rye and flaxseed prices 
are determined by the open market. 

“It has been suggested,” the brief 
continued, “that the only real prob- 
lem attached to existing wheat mar- 
keting procedures is the much larger 
than normal quantities of wheat that 
have been produced in recent years. 
It is claimed that better than aver- 
age crops have resulted in increased 
carryovers and only the strong-price- 
holding policies of the government 
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marketing board have prevented a 
complete collapse of the wheat price 
structure. 

“Similar arguments are not put 
forward with respect to oats and 
barley, or with respect to rye and 
flaxseed. This suggests, by implica- 
tion at least, that recent production 
increases for oats, barley, rye and 
flaxseed have not been as great as for 
wheat. Official production informa- 
tion, however, indicates quite the op- 
posite.” 

After reviewing production, aver- 
age marketings and average prices 
for various periods of years, the ex- 
change said, “It would be unrealistic 
to suggest that the satisfactory mer- 
chandising accomplishment for oats, 
barley, rye and flaxseed during the 
past seven years, as compared to the 
wheat accomplishment, is entirely at- 
tributable to the marketing and pric- 
ing methods employed for’ those 
grains. Growth and change in the 
economy of the nation and in the 
global economy have contributed a 
good deal. This much, however, is 
true—the pricing function of the 
market place has served producers 
very efficiently in clearing remark- 
able increases in production and mar- 
ketings into consumptive channels.” 
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against 50,240 sacks; Jamaica, 324,- 
392 sacks against 286,316 sacks; and 
British Guiana, 100,519 sacks against 
10,304 sacks. 

Commonwealth countries to which 
reduced shipments have been made 
are Gambia, 4,021 sacks against 10,- 
830 sacks; Nigeria, 56,415 sacks 
against 62,577 sacks; Sierra Leone, 
40,604 sacks against 70,087 sacks; 
Ceylon, nothing as compared with 
49,194 sacks; Malaya and Singapore, 
83,878 sacks against 90,410 sacks; 
Barbados, 69,120 sacks against 76,069 
sacks; Leeward and Windward Is- 
lands, 207,211 sacks against 214,555 
sacks; and Trinidad and Tobago, 373,- 
373 sacks against 504,537 sacks. 


Foreign Shipments 

Foreign countries to which in- 
creased shipments have been made 
are Portuguese East Africa, 4,844 
sacks against 1,329 sacks; Arabia, 
11,868 sacks against 4,489 sacks; 
Japan, 215,237 sacks against 159,673 
sacks; Lebanon, 92,300 sacks against 
21,579 sacks; Portuguese Asia, 33,172 
sacks against 22,534; Thailand, 109,- 
075 sacks against 74,578 sacks; Bel- 
gium, 122,706 sacks against 63,588 
sacks; Denmark, 3,965 sacks against 
490 sacks; Portugal, 15,550 sacks 
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against 4,135 sacks; Sweden, 1,653 
sacks against nothing; U.S., 336,236 
sacks against 162,211 sacks; St. Pier- 
re and Miquelon, 5,285 sacks against 
3,631 sacks; and Surinam, 49,211 
sacks against 37,597 sacks. 

Reduced quantities have _ been 
shipped to the following foreign 
countries: Azores and Madeira, 7,423 
sacks against 13,440 sacks; Belgian 
Congo, 112,773 sacks against 198,991 
sacks; Morocco, 4,400 sacks against 
9,287 sacks; Portuguese West Africa, 
8,221 sacks against 21,282 sacks; 
Philippine Islands 1,232,824 sacks 
against 1,286,596 sacks; Germany, 50 
sacks against 61,808 sacks; Greece, 
1,123 sacks compared to 22,294 sacks; 
Italy, 1,000 sacks against 56,759 
sacks; Costa Rica, 103,484 sacks 
against 126,700 sacks; Cuba, 86,774 
sacks against 129,937 sacks; El Sal- 
vador, 56,823 sacks against 69,151 


sacks; Guatemala, 34,942 sacks 
against 86,167 sacks; Haiti, 69,926 
sacks against 148,542 sacks; Hon- 
duras 12,766 sacks against 17,699 
sacks; Netherlands Antilles, 31,731 


sacks against 49,217 sacks; Nicara- 
gua, 54,916 sacks against 80,169 
sacks; Panama, 49,295 sacks against 
60,228 sacks; French Oceania, 12,- 
273 sacks against 18,226 sacks; Guam, 
5,100 sacks against 11,710 sacks; 
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Colombia, 36,406 sacks against 57,581 
sacks; Peru, 6,400 sacks against 8,- 
693 sacks; and Venezuela, 821,778 
sacks against 841,341 sacks. 
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FLAXSEED QUOTAS OPEN 
WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board announced on March 18 that 
delivery quotas on flaxseed will be 
declared open for the balance of the 
crop year, effective March 22. 
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FRENCH EXPORTS 
PARIS—F rance exported 17,242 
metric tons of flour, wheat equi- 
valent, during January. Wheat ex- 

ports were 2,380 metric tons. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 
high or low extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 


was generally small, though a few 
small lots were sold. Some business 
went to jobbers, but family flour was 
also slow. Shipping directions showed 
a definite slowdown the past week, 
but mills still operated at full ca- 
pacity. Some export inquiry was 
made, but nothing developed. Quo- 
tations March 15 basis Kansas City: 
Hard winter family short patent, in 
cottons, enriched $6.20@6.30, bakers 
short patent, in papers $5.45@5.50, 
standard patent $5.35@5.40. 

Salina: Flour business was very 
quiet the past week, with prices 
closing about 3¢ higher than the 
previous week. Shipping directions 
were slow. 

Texas: Dullnéess prevailed in the 
flour market last week, with sales of 
probably 10% to 15% of capacity. 
There was some improvement in 
running time, which averaged five to 
six days. Prices on family flour and 
bakers were unchanged and clears 
were 5¢ lower. Quotations March 15, 
in 100-lb. cottons: Extra high patent 
family $7@7.20; standard bakers, 
unenriched, $6.05@6.15, first clears, 
unenriched, $5.10@5.20, delivered 
Texas common points. 

Oklahoma City: Some activity was 
reported in the flour market, though 
bookings were small. Prices closed 

20¢ higher on family flour and 3¢ 
* higher on bakery. Quotations, deliv- 
ered Oklahoma points March 16, car- 
lots: Family short patent $7.10@7.30, 
standard patent $6.40@6.69; bakery 
unenriched short patent $6.04@6 14, 
95% standard patent $5.94@6.04, 
straight grade $5.89@5.99. Truck lots 
higher on all grades. 


Central West 


Chicago: A small run on family 
flour was the brightest spot in mill- 
ing circles in the central states dur- 
ing the week ending March 18. Cov- 
erage was extended by buying groups 
for around 30 to 45 days, or in most 
cases, through April. Bakery flour, 
however, failed to join in the in- 
creased volume, and total sales of 
all types of flour were estimated at 
around 45 to 50% five-day milling 
capacity. 

Sales of family flour resulted part- 
ly from protection given on a price 
increase of 10¢ cwt. The advance 
was announced late March 12, and 
became effective March 14. The in- 
crease brought the price level to 
$7.70 ewt. Case sizes also increased 
20¢ cwt. 

Bakers continued to lag on pur- 
chases, mainly because they appear 
to be fairly well sold up. Soft win- 
ter wheat flour sold slowly, and there 
was some indication from the trade 
a price decrease was in the offing, 
reflecting lower soft wheat prices. 

Quotations March 15: Spring top 
patent $5.80@6.30, standard $5.70@ 
6.20, clear $5.40@6, hard winter 
short $5.65@6.15, 95% patent $5.55 
@6.05, clear $5.95, family flour $7.70, 
soft winter high ratio $7.93, soft 
winter short $7.08@7.50, standard 
$5.65@6.10, clear $5.40, cookie and 
cracker flour, papers $5.50. 

St. Louis: Flour demand in this 


area was fair last week. Independent 
bakers were in the market in a mod- 
erate way for all types, and some 
chains added to their backlog. A fair 
amount of family brands moved on 
protection against an increase in 
price during midweek. Shipping di- 
rections were only fair. Clears and 
low grades continued slow. Package 
goods were in fair demand. Quota- 
tions March 15, in 100-lb. cotton 
sacks: Family flour — top patent 
$6.50, top hard $7.10, ordinary $6.20. 
In 100-lb. paper sacks: Bakers’ flour 
—cake $7.30, pastry $5.35, soft 
straights $5.80, clears $5.50; hard 
winter short patent $6.05, standard 
patent $5.90, clears $5.25; spring 
wheat short patent $6.50, standard 
$6.35, clears $6.20. 


East 


Boston: Moderate price increases 
were in the majority in the local flour 
market last week. Early in the week 
the market was soft and quiet and 
prices on springs rallied from a 3¢ 
net dip to finish 1¢ higher for the 
week. First clears was an exception, 
dipping 5@15c after an extended pe- 
riod of stability, marking the first 
price variation since the opening 
week of the year. Hard winters 
jogged around in a narrow range and 
finally closed 1¢ net higher for the 
week. In the soft wheat flour group 
the movement was irregular. Pacific 
advanced 5¢ while eastern straights 
dipped a similar amount on the high 
side of the range. 

On the local scene most dealers ap- 
peared to be still on the fence. Vary- 
ing reports from leading wheat cen- 
ters were not conducive to encour- 


aging a definite market position. Re- 
ports from leading exporters indi- 


cated a substantial demand for cur- 
rent requirements, but late in the 
week reports that Argentine export- 
ers were vying for the world market 
at lower than U.S. prices proved quite 
unsettling. 

The announcement 


that several 


large flour mills were advancing na- 
tional family brands late in the week 
stimulated some _ buying activity 
among some users prior to the effec- 
tive time of the increase. However, 
in the main, most of the trading ac- 
tivity here was still on a hand-to- 
mouth basis with very few commit- 
ments for extended periods. Weather 
reports in the winter wheat belt also 
aided the position of inactivity. 

Quotations March 16; Spring short 
patents $6.76@6.86, standards $6 664 
6.76, high gluten $7.21@7.31, first 
clears $6.27@647; hard winter short 
patents $6.60@6.70, standards $6 40 
@6.50, Pacific soft wheat flour $7.06 
@7.69, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.87@6.37, soft wheat high ratio 
$6.87 @7.92, family $7.67. 


Buffalo: Strength in cash wheat 
forced family flour prices 10¢ higher 
last week and good buying developed 
as mills gave protection on the rise. 
Coverage ranged from 30 to 45 days. 
Although buying didn’t approach the 
volume of the big go-around periods 
in July or August, it was considered 
good for interim buying. 

Such a push usually takes place 
in January or February, but it was 
delayed until March because there 
wasn’t any traditional February de- 
cline this year. 

Activity in other types of flour was 
slow and confined mostly to fill in 
lots. Most consumers have ample 
backlogs, some with at least 90 days. 
They have much larger inventories 
at this time than anticipated earlier 
because of the slump in bread sales. 
Consumers with comfortable cover- 
age can afford to sit back and await 
developments. 


Spring wheat ended the week 4¢ 
higher and Kansas hard advanced 
5¢. Demand for Kansas wheat sub- 
sided after the previous week’s ac- 
tivity by chain bakeries. Clear flours 
were unchanged and very tight. Pas- 
try flour declined 5¢ but cake flour 
held unchanged. Sales of these types 
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were nominal, because consumers are 
amply booked. 

Local retail bakeries said there is 
much room for improvement in their 
sales. 

“The 1957 navigation season could 
open here by March 22, but it is 
more likely to open around March 
29,” Lt. Commander Eugene F. 
Walsh, U.S. Coast Guard said, after 
an inspection trip through. Lake 
Erie’s ice fields. He said there is 
still plenty of ice, but that a few 
warm days and offshore winds could 
break it up and permit the start of 
the shipping season. 

Export activity was above a week 
ago, and hit a high point March 14 
when several big deals were finally 
consummated. Among them were: 
West Germany, 140,000 tons of hard 
winter wheat, Turkey 50,000 tons of 
hard winter, Iran 2,350,000 bu. of 
hard winter, Colombia 302,000 bu. of 
hard winter, Korea 750,000 bu. of 
Pacific Coast wheat, and Ceylon 22,- 
000 tons of flour. 

Flour output here was_ substan- 
tially below a week ago and a year 
ago. Only one mill put in a full T- 
day week; two worked 6 days, one 
524 days, one 5 days and the remain- 
ing mill 4 days. 

Quotations March 15: Spring fam- 
ily $7.75, spring high gluten $7.07@ 
7.22, spring short $6.62@6.77, spring 
standard $6.57@6.67, spring straight 
$6.52, spring first clear $6.24@6.27; 
hard winter short $6.68@6.87, hard 
winter standard $6.58@6.72, hard 
winter first clear $6.42; soft winter 
short patent $7.73@8.08, soft winter 
standard $7.33@7.38, soft winter 
straight $6.15@6.28, soft winter first 
clear $5.63@5.65. 

New York: The long anticipated 
activity in family flour purchases 
finally materialized at mid-week on 
the strength of mill protection 
against 10 to 20¢ advances on ad- 
vertised brands. A sizeable volume of 
business was reported in a _ short, 
concentrated buying wave which 
came to a halt at the end of the 
week after price protection was lift- 
ed. 

Although some buyers covered for 
long periods, average bookings were 
reported at around 30 days. 

A modest amount of business in 
soft wheat flour was reported, based 
on replacement demand. Low bal- 
ances held by many bakers and job- 
bers indicated continued scattered 
replacement activity in soft wheat 
flours. 

A fairly stable price range 
throughout the week, coupled with 
fair to good balances held by most 
buyers limited inquiry on other 
flours, with only scattered fill-in lots 
recorded. 

Quotations March 15: Spring short 
patent $6.68@6.78, standard patent 
$6.58@6.68, high gluten $7.13@7.23, 
clears $6.25@6.45; hard winter short 
patent $6.54@6.64, straights $6.34@ 
6.44; Pacific soft wheat flour $7.07 
@7.67; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.85@6.35, high ratio $6.85@7.90; 
family $7.75. 

Philadelphia: In 
any important 


the absence of 
new developments, 
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the local market drifted in a narrow 
range last week as bakers and job- 
bers continued -to show a preference 
for working off previously-acquired 
supplies of flour. This attitude was 
reflected in the quiet tenor of deal- 
ings. The only transactions coming 
to light represented modest amounts 
usually associated with the hand-to- 
mouth operators whose coverage at 
the last general buying period was 
proportionately shorter than that of 
the larger buyers. 

Cost-consciousness was an impor- 
tant influence. Those who have been 
sitting back awaiting a price set- 
back noted that closing quotations 
here were unchanged for the third 
week on springs and since the first 
week of the year on hard winters. 
Mill representatives said that ship- 
ping directions have picked up some, 
but that amounts on mill books still 
represent fair to good coverage. Re- 
tail sales of baked goods last week 
were helped by the promotion of St. 
Patrick’s Day items. 

Quotations March 15, in 100-Ib. 
cotton sacks: Spring high gluten 
$7.15@7.25, short patent $6.65@6.75, 
standard $6.60@6.70, first clear $6.45 
@6.55; hard winter short patent 
$6.45@6.55, standard $6.35@6.45; 
soft winter, nearby $5.55@5.65. 

Pittsburgh: There were some mod- 
erate purchases of spring wheat pat- 
ents last week. Intermediate. stan- 
dard and short patents were offered 
at 10@15¢ under quotations by a few 
mills. Commitments were made for 
30@90 days to replace expiring sup- 
plies. One to three cars were the 
usual purchase. The expected low- 
er prices on soft wheat pastry and 
cake flours did not come, and here 
and there over the city and tri-state 
area some small replacements were 
made, again commitments of 30 to 


90 days. However, some local mills 
think bakers will defer their flour 


purchases as long as possible, even 
waiting for new crop. In other pat- 
ents only hand-to-mouth sales were 
made last week and some offices con- 
tinued to report sales as nil. Adver- 
tised family patents advanced 10¢ 
and protection was given at the old 
quotation. Sales were stated to be 
very good in family patents. Grocers 
and jobbers added to their stocks 
on 30@90 day commitments. Direc- 
tions were a little slow last week on 
all patents except family. On these 
directions are good. 


Quotations March 15, in 100-lb. 
cotton sacks: Hard winter standard 
patent $6.30@6.51, medium patent 


$6.41@6.56, short patent $6.51@6 66; 
spring standard patent $6 45@6 65, 
medium patent $650@6.73, short pat- 
ent $6.55@6.78; first clear {£636@ 
6.60; high gluten $7@ 7.23; advertised 


family patents $7.75; unadvertised 
family patents $665@718; pastry 
and cake flours $5.93@7.76. 
South 
New Orleans: Extreme quietness 


prevailed in the flour business dur- 
ing the week. It was apparently due 
to the setback in hard winters with 
the resulting decline in flour prices 
and uncertainty about the firmness 
of northern springs. Sales were very 
moderate, principally to the trade 
who regularly purchase for nearby 
to 30-day requirements. 

Hard winters were in a similar 
category, with an occasional carlot 
purchase to cover _ replacement. 
Cracker and cookie bakers remained 
on the side lines, but cake flour sales 
were mostly for nearby to 30-days, 
with the orders small in volume. 

Family flour business was quiet, 
with sales confined to nearby, mod- 
est quantities. Shipping directions 
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were slightly better. Stocks on hand 
are being gradually reduced, but are 
still adequate for demand. 


Export flour sales were poor, with 
small lots going to Norway and the 
Americas, particularly Puerto Rico. 
Germany and Ceylon are in the 
market for acceptance within the 
next few days. 

New Orleans quotations March 15, 
carlots, packed in 100 lb. multiwall 
papers: Hard winter bakery short 
patent $6@6.15, standard $5.85@6, 
first clear $5.40@5.70; spring wheat 
bakery short patent $6.45@6.65, 
standard $6.25@6.45, first clear $5.75 


@6.05, high gluten $6.80@7; soft 
wheat short patent $6.10@6.45, 


straight $5.70@6, first clear $5.10@ 
5.5), high ratio cake $6.65@7; Pa- 
cific Coast $6.95@7.25, pastry $6.40 
@6.55. 

Memphis: Flour sales have picked 
up considerably in this area over one 
month ago, and business is expected 
to continue to improve for some 
time because of farmers, who are 
buying their supplies. Prices were 
quoted as virtually unchanged, and 
the bakery flour business has shown 
a steady upturn in recent weeks in 
Memphis. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market contin- 
ued rather quiet from a sales stand- 
point, but shipments on outstanding 
contracts were good and production 
held at normal or better. Exports 
from the Pacific Northwest in re- 
cent months were described as good 
by sales managers, with shipments 
going to the Hawaiian Islands, the 
Philippines, South America, and var- 
ious other destinations. A sharp drop 
in millfeed credits, plus the contin- 
uing shortage of soft milling types 
of flour, kept a firm to strong un- 
dertone in the market, and at the 
end of the week family patent was 
quoted at $8.07, Bluestem $7.18, bak- 
ery $7.13 and pastry $7.11. These 
prices reflected a substantial jump 
from the week before. But the base 
structure has been constantly firm 
and cut prices have, for the most 
part, been eliminated from the mar- 
ket, with the foregoing reflecting 
nominal Seattle wholesale quota- 


tions. 
Canada 


Winnipeg: Flour production in 
Western Canada is on a moderate 
scale with mills still operating on 
less than a five-day week. Improved 
export interest is anticipated within 
the next week or two and operators 
are hopeful that production will be 
on the increase. Prices remained un- 
changed. Overseas clearances of Ca- 
nadian flour for the week ended 
March 14 amounted to 214,300 sacks 
compared with 432,600 the previous 
week. These included 16,500 and 38,- 
700 sacks, respectively to Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement destina- 
tions. Quotations March 16: Top pat- 
ent springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary, in 100-lb. cottons, $5.60@ 
5.90; second patents, cottons $5.35@ 
5.75; second patents to bakers, paper 


100’s, $4.50@4.70. All prices cash 
carlots. 
Toronto: Two firms participated 


in the government purchase of 815 
long tons of flour for shipment to 
Antwerp last week. The flour will 
move from the East in April. 

The ocean rate on flour from Can- 
ada to the U.K. was reduced 6¢ 100 
lb. for April and May shipment. 
There was some business worked 
during the week, but quantities were 
not large. 

Domestic business continues to be 


fair, with prices unchanged. Quota- 
tions March 15: Top patent springs 
for use in Canada $5.80@6.10 in 100- 
lb. cottons, less cash discounts, mixed 
cars, with 15¢ added for cartage 
where used. Bakers $4.70@5 in 100- 
lb. papers, less cash discounts, with 
15¢ added for cartage where used. 

Demand for winter wheat flour is 
light, and some mills are finding it 
difficult to locate sufficient business 
to keep their plants in operation. Ex- 
port demand for this type of flour 
from Canada is practically a thing 
of the past. Quotations March 15: 
$4.70, 100 lb. in export cottons f.a.s. 
Montreal-Halifax. 

Deliveries of winter wheat are 
rather slow at the moment, although 
there is plenty of wheat available 
to take care of mill requirements. 
Quotations March 15: $1.64@1.66 bu. 
f.o.b. shipping point. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: The demand for mill- 
feed was strong the past week and 
prices were generally $1.50@3 high- 
er on bran and $1 higher for mid- 
dlings. Renewed interest by mixers 
and feeders joined with a shortened 
running time at local mills to create 
a strong price structure. 

It also created a situation in which 
local buyers, with price ideas con- 
siderably below those of sellers, had 
to overcome obstacles to purchase 
millfeeds. Bids were low and asking 
prices were high, with mills some- 
what of the opinion that it can’t 
hurt to hold back offerings as long 
as the demand is so strong. The re- 
sult was that actual trading of mill- 
feeds locally was at a slower pace 
than it was two weeks ago. 

Quotations March 15: Bran $45@ 


23 


48, standard midds. $44@45, flour 
midds. $46.50@48; red dog $48. 


Kansas City: Demand from mixers 
and jobbers lent strength to the mill- 
feed market in the Southwest in the 
week ended March 18. Compared with 
a week earlier, prices were up 75¢ to 
$1.75, with sacked shorts showing the 
most strength. Demand was quite 
steady, and supplies, in some in- 
stances, were called insufficient, al- 
though most buyers were able to find 
feed if willing to pay the prices. The 
smaller mixers were said to be ab- 
sorbing a good share of the millfeed 
sold. The larger mixers are still ex- 
periencing draggy sales 


Quotations March 18, in carlots, 
Kansas City: Bran $42@42 50, shorts 
$42.75 @43.50, sacked; bran $38.25@ 
38.75, shorts $39.50@40, middlings 
$39 @39.50, bulk. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was good 
last week, with bran in stronger de- 
mand than shorts. Offerings were in- 
sufficient. Bran advanced 25c ton 
for the week, shorts were unchanged. 
Quotations, March 15, basis Kansas 
City: Bran $42.25, shorts $43. 

Salina: Demand was good at un- 
changed prices from this time last 
week. Supplies were inadequate. 
Quotations March 14, basis Kansas 


City: Bran $41.50@42, gray shorts 
$42.50 @ 43. 
Hutchinson: Millfeed prices con- 


tinued to rise the past week, though 
not as sharply as during the preced- 
ing week. Demand was _ constant,. 
mainly among truckers, car'ot job- 
bers and some mixers. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, per ton, sacked: 
Bran $41.75@42.25, shorts $42.50@ 
43. 


Fort Worth: Demand for millfeed 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


prompt delivery: 








Chicago Mpls. Kans. City tSt. Louis Buffalo 
I NN kee inc ee cede S....OF.7O BE. 20O7.48 862068 vee Bera « S$... @7.75 
Spring top patent Pe 5.80@6.30 (iene wee — ee Se Nee ss sore dec A 
Bort RAM SUtOM 2... ccc cccswses ..-@... 6.34@6.49 eo ere oot eon FOTOS 
NE) I 90s ao oe 4's sok ie eles ...@... 5.89@6.04 ee -.-@6.50 6.62@6.77 
a a ar 5.70@6.20 5.79@5.94 ace es -..@6.35 6.57@6.67 
CS SN 6.605 00566 030.9: 60-00 sae ese —— oe ene ein Ler -..@6.52 
a a rer eee 5.40@6.00 5.20@5.67 Se. ee -+-@6.20 6.24@6.27 
Hard winter family --@ ... 6.40@7.30 6.20@7.10 oe 
Hard winter short ---@... 5.70@5.80 ..@6.05 6.68@6.87 
Hard winter standard ........... --@... 5.60@5.70 -..@5.90 6.58@6.72 
Hard winter first clear .......... --@ ... 4.55@4.85 -- - @5.25 -.-@6.42 
Soft winter short patent ........ 7.08@7.50 wee 5:0-S e ae ---@... %7.73@8.03 
Soft winter standard ............ 5.65 @6.10 ol tae Soo wee ---@... %.383@7.38 
Soft winter straight .......... ee vere 040 ses ..@5.80 6.15 @6.28 
Gott winter Great CHEAT ......c2cc00. .. @5.40 so aw ee ae -..@5.50 5.63@5.65 
ere GC, “WED oct ecsccnesen 5.11@5.15 .. @4,80 ee ee ...@5.51 5.74@5.85 
ee «ep oo os. 4 rie 6 2 40 4.91@4.95 «+ -@4.25 oe eee «+-@4.76, 4.99@5.10 
Semolina blend, bulk ............ ear ws -- @6.20 ey. eee ooe@ oes suc eve 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl. 
a ea ee eee S... 07.98 6...0 <-s F.<c OF SERCO Cesc as 0 
Spring high gluten ...... weeeeee 7.13@7.23  7.15@7.25 7.21@7.31 7.00@7.23 6.80@7.00 
SE bao wee didscvesces 6.68@6.78 6.65@6.75 6.76@6.86 6.55@6.78 6.45@6.65 
og eS ee 6.58@6.68 6.60@6.70 6.66@6.76 6.45@6.68 6.25@6.45 
Spring first clear ........ : 6.25@6.45 6.45@6.55 6.27@6.47 6.36@6.60 5.75@6.05 
Hard winter smert 2.22. csecessccs 6.544@6.64 645@6.55 6.60@6.70 6.51@6.66 6.00@6.15 
Hard winter standard ..@ ... 6.35@6.45 6.40@6,50 6.36@6.51 5.8546.00 
Hard winter first clear .. - er a ase one ee -2-@... &.40@5.70 
Soft winter short patent ......... ae s Pee ee -+-@... 6.10@6.45 
Bort Winter SETAIGRt «...sccccccsiss 5.85 @6.35 --@... 5.87@6.37 ..@... 5.70@6.00 
Gott winter Great clear ..... 2.08% ee oe Fee ool’ ea ---@... 5.10@5.55 
Biye@ Gomer, WIGS oc cccccccveccrnes §.55@5.70 5.70@5.80 -.-@... 5.59@5.65 — Bey 
Rye Geer, GAGE ccc 00s svecee sods eo re sol vas -..-@ =... 4,84@5.00 ao eo 
Semolina, blend, bulk ........... 7.04@7.14 a er ee ee --.@6.98 se neeewal 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
a re $.. .@8.07 Spring top patent ..... $5.80@6.10 $5.60@5.90 
DN .. cewsssee ep aens snes ..@7.18 DOME necccnservcoes 4.70 @5.00 4.50@4.70 
Bakery GTAGOS «00s ccccseves oo O7.13 Winter exportst ...... ..@4.70 onc @ cov 


Pastry ee | | 


*100-lb. papers. ¢100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal. **For delivery between Ft. Wil- 
liam and British Columbia boundary. {Bakery wheat flour in 100-lb. papers. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
DMG: cicencan enue e's $....@49.00 $45.00@48.00 $48.50@50.50 $....@55.00 $....@57.00 
Standard midds. ... ....@50.00 44.00 @45.00 48.00@ 50.50 -..«@56.00 --@57.00 
Flour midds. ...... 51.00 @ 52.00 46.50@48.00 52.00@ 54.00 oose We ccee ror were 
eer errr ee 52.00@54.00 ..@48.00 52.00 @54.00 .. @60,00 a 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Bran . $42.00@42.50 $46.75@47.25 $47.50@48.50 $51.00@52.75 §....@ 
Shorts nel 42.75 @ 43.50 47.50 @48.00 49.50 @50.50 52.00@ 53.75 .@. 
Mill run . ses ; @ ; some aan ; aes ee .- @AZ.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
ey ee $51.00@ 52.00 $52.00@54.00 $57.00 @58.00 
Winnipeg ........5. 39.00 @ 43.00 40.00 @ 42.00 44,00@ 48.00 
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WHEAT FLOUR STORY ON TV—Louise Garrett, left, regional home econo- 
mist for the Wheat Flour Institute, Chicago, appears as a guest on the Dottie 


Paige show on WIBW-TV, Topeka, Kansas. 


Through such guest appearances 


on television and radio, institute home economists are spreading the story of 
wheat flour foods and the important role they play in good diets and the en- 


joyment of eating. 





was fair last week and supplies were 
sufficient, but there was no pressure 
of offerings. Quotations March 15, 
in burlaps: Bran $47.50@48.50, gray 
shorts $49.50@50.50, delivered Texas 
common points; $1.00 higher on bran 
and shorts compared with previous 
week. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds were 
quiet and prices fairly stable, closing 
25¢ higher on bran and no change 
in shorts. Quotations straight cars: 
Bran $44.25@45.25, mill run $44.13@ 
45.13; shorts $45@46. Mixed or pool 
cars $1 higher on all classes. 


Chicago: A strong market for mill- 
feeds prevailed in the central states 
during the week ending March 18, 
with price increases of $1 to $3 hold- 
ing to the end of the period. Slow 
running time on the part of flour 
mills, with resultant decrease in 
available supplies, seemed to be mak- 
ing milling offals more valuable. Ac- 
tual demand was not brisk. Quota- 
tions March 15: Bran $49, standard 
midds. $50, flour midds. $51@52, red 
dog $52@54. 

St. Louis: Demand for feed was 
excellent. The price trend was firm. 
Supplies were rather tight. Quota- 
tions March 15: Bran $46.75@47.25, 
shorts $47.50@48, St. Louis switching 
limits. 

Boston: The demand for millfeeds 
was slightly improved in the local 
market last week although in most 
instances purchases were limited to 
spot or nearby requirements. The 
overall movement was not regarded 
as too impressive and most sales 
were only consummated after the mar- 
ket was thoroughly explored. Bran 
closed $1.50@2 higher, while midd- 
lings finished $1@1.50 above the clos- 
ing levels of a week previous. Offer- 
ings, however, were not regarded as 
heavy and most potential sellers were 
doing no forcing. Quotations March 
16: Bran $57; middlings $57. 

Buffalo: Price-wise Buffalo had a 
commanding edge in the millfeed 
market last week. But the favorable 
levels didn’t attract buyers. Many 
consumers believe millfeed struc- 
tures are too high in relation to 
other comparable ingredients. There 
was some very light competition by 
Canada in the New England area. 


Mixer business has been spotty. 
Their business has started each week 
with a show of improvement, rais- 
ing hopes for the anticipated season- 
al pick up. But each time volume has 
faded as the week progressed. The 
supply factor was alleviated by a 
cutback in flour mill output. Running 
time ranged from 5 to 6 days last 
week. Bran and middlings ended 50¢ 
higher. Heavy feeds finished un- 
changed. Quotations March 15: Bran 
$48.50@50.50, standard midds. $48G 
50.50, flour midds. $52@54, red dog 
$52 @54. 

Philadelphia: There appeared to be 
no urgent need for millfeed in any 
quarter last week and the local mar- 
ket was almost without a following. 
Even small transactions seemed to 
have fallen off. The March 15 list of 
quotations was unchanged from the 
previous week: Bran $55, standard 
midds. $56, red dog $60. 

Pittsburgh: Buying of millfeeds 
was improved last week. Buyers 
bought cautiously, fearing lower pric- 
es, but they stocked heavier than for 
the past two weeks. Supplies con- 
tinued to cover all needs with immedi- 
ate shipments available. Quotations 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Bran $5385 
@54.14, standard midds. $53.85@ 
54.64, flour midds. $57.85@58.64, red 
dog $61.85@62.14. 

New Orleans: The millfeed market 
remained fairly steady during the 
week and mixers and jobbers ap- 
peared to be content to stay out of 
the market except for immediate 
requirements. Bran prices were 
steady to firm but shorts and mid- 
dlings weakened with the former 
easing down approximately 25¢. Mill 
production was good but offerings 
were not pressing and business re- 
mained on the dull side. Quotations 
March 15: Bran $51@52.75, shorts 
$52 @53.75. 


Memphis: The demand for mill- 
feed has picked up a little here, but 
still is regarded as poor, and the 
trend is lower. Supplies are adequate 
to meet the demand. Cash millfeed 
was $2 over a week ago. Shorts in 
burlap bags were priced at $49.50, 
while bran in burlap bags was $48.50, 
f.o.b. Memphis. Standard midds. were 
$49. Dealers reported that Texas 


price concessions are not what they 
were a short time ago, and this 
helped the situation in Memphis. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
weak, with s!ow California demand 
and a sloppy local barley and oats 
markets contributing factors. Pro- 
duction has held up well and there 
is plenty of feed on hand to be sold. 
Most lists at the close of the week 
were around $43 ton de'ivered com- 
mon transit points, with some reports 
of business having been done at 
prices slightty inside of this figure, 
particu'arly for spot delivery. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices declined $1 
during the past week with supply ex- 
ceeding demand somewhat. Mil's are 
operating to capacity 24 hours per 
day, 7 days per week, and are booked 
through the month. Quotations 
March 15 (down $1): Red bran and 
millrun $43, midds. $48. To Denver: 
Red bran and millrun $50, midds. $55. 
To California: Red bran and millrun 
$50.50, midds. $55.50 f.o.b. San Fran- 
c'sco and Los Angeles. 


Winnipeg: Millfeed trade remains 
s'ow as far as western mills are con- 
cerned and only moderate supplies 
are moving into eastern markets. 
There was no important increase in 
supplies but prices have eased 50¢ to 
$1 ton. Quotations March 16: Bran 
f.o.b. mills $39@43 in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, Alberta $2 more; 
shorts $40@42; and midds. $44@48 
in the three prairie provinces. All 
prices cash carlots. Small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $5 
extra. 

Toronto: Demand was steady and 
supp'ies adequate. Quotations March 
15: Bran $51@52, shorts $52@54, 
midds. $57@58, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, To- 
ronto-Montreal. 

Rye 

Minneapolis: The rye market was 
noticeably soft all of last week, with 
mill officials speculating that an up- 
turn in prices may touch off some 
buying. Flour prices shook loose 10¢ 
from the previous week by March 
15 and then came down another 5¢ 
with the opening of the new week 
on March 18. Quotations March 15: 
White patent $4.80, medium $4.70, 
dark $4.25. 


Chicago: Rye flour prices weak- 
ened near the close of the week end- 
ing March 18 in the central states, 
cutting off the small interest which 
was showing. Prospective buyers are 
expected to await market stabiliza- 
tion. Quotations March 15: White 
$5.11@5.15, medium $4.91@4.95, dark 
$4.36 @ 4.40. 

St. Louis: Demand was slow and 
the 5¢ off for the week was adequate. 
Sales and shipping directions are 
slow. Quotations March 15: Pure 
white $5.51, medium $5.31, dark 
$4.76; rye meal $5.01. 


Buffalo: Rye prices declined 5¢ last 
week. Sales were nominal. Argen- 
tina’s dumping has hampered _ the 
market. Quotations March 15: White 
$5.74@5.85, medium $5.54@5.65, dark 
$4.99 @5.10. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales con- 
tinued in the doldrums over city and 
tri-state areas. Directions continued 
only fair. Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Pure white rye flour No. 1 
$5.59@5.65, medium $5.39@5.45, dark 
$4.84@5, blended $6.15@6.25; rye 
meal $5.09@5.25. 

Philadelphia: The local rye market 
continued to shift back and forth in 
a narrow range last week. Demand 
remained on the quiet side and 
showed no indication of any real 
pickup in the near future. The March 
15 quotation on white rye of $5.70@ 
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5.80 was 5¢ sack under that of the 
previous week. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto: Prices remained steady, 
with demand fair. Quotations March 
15: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.55, 
oatmeal in 100-lb. cottons, $6.85, f.o.b. 
Toronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Continued cool weather 
has sustained the demand for rolled 
oats and oatmeal in Western Canada. 
The seasonal decline with the ap- 
proach of spring has not yet materi- 
alized. Stocks are moderate and 
prices firm. Quotations March 16: 
Rolled oats in 80-'b. sacks $5.45@ 
5.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks $6.65@ 
6.90 in the three prairie provinces. 
All prices cash carlots. 





SCRIPT PROBLEM 


(Continued from page 9) 





of wheat export script. Trade sources 
report that the discounts for wheat 
script have widened since the ban 
was announced. 


The export trade has asked for 
conference between a committee 
from its group with Commodity Sta- 
bilization Service officials as soon as 
possible. 

Any changes CCC might make 
could involve at first some relaxa- 
tion in instances where clear hard- 
ship has been demonstrated, possibly 
partial lifting of the ban or approval 
of the exporters’ request to go back 
to the status prior to March 8. 

This condition appears to emanate 
from the broad USDA policy of what 
has been called “inventory manage- 
ment” of the CCC surp'us. The agen- 
cy has contended that in this and 
other matters it is necessary to main- 
tain control over the movement of 
CCC surpluses so that demand can be 
channelled where it best suited gov- 
ernment storage purposes. 

As CSS officials prepare to con- 
vene the sales policy staff here this 
week it is learned that they have 
called for a trial balance of the size 
of wheat demand which is represent- 
ed in outstanding and unredeemed 
wheat script certificates. Up to this 
time there has been no consolidated 
statement available here. Once that 
condition has been examined USDA 
may find it appropriate to modify its 
previous decision of March 8. Yet 
if the demand is larger than con- 
templated it may find it necessary 
to maintain these controls unless ex- 
port outlook from the Gulf and At- 
lantic coastal ranges will be large 
enough to absorb the outstanding 
certificates. 

Time is a material factor in USDA 
action. These script certificates have 
a redemption deadline of 60 days af- 
ter issuance and after that date they 
carry a penalty of loss of value of 
one fiftieth of a cent a day. 

It seems likely that any decision 
USDA may reach on this controversy 
will hinge on the report on out- 
standing wheat script. 

Examination of USDA figures on 
outstanding script certificates shows 
that there is a call on CCC for ap- 
proximately 40 million bushels of 
wheat. 

This estimate is a residual figure 
after reducing from CCC sales for 
all purposes from the overall exports 
thus far reported by the government. 
It is believed that this rounded-off 
figure will be approximately what 
USDA will report to the grain ex- 
porters’ committee slated to meet 
here in April to discuss the ban on 
script certificate redemptions on the 
West Coast. 
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Petrus Hellman Conrad C, Johnson 


Larvacide Products 
Stock Purchased 
By Panogen, Inc. 


RINGWOOD, ILL. — A joint an- 
nouncement by Petrus Hellman, 
president of Panogen, Inc., and Con- 
rad C. Johnson, 
president of Lar- 
vacide Products, 
Inc., reveals that 
the two companies 
are joining forces 
as a result of the 
Panogen group ac- 
quiring the stock 
of Larvacide Prod- 
ucts, Inc. 

Larvacide Prod- 
ucts will continue 
to operate as a 
separate company under management 
of Mr. Johnson. Richard P. Porter re- 
mains with Larvacide as vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales. 

Larvacide, Inc., will make its head- 
quarters at Ringwood, IIl., instead 
of 117 Liberty St., N.Y., where it has 
been for many years. Notice of the 
change is being mailed to friends and 
customers of the company. 

In the joint announcement, Mr. 
Hellman stated, “Our added man- 
power and resources will provide im- 
proved service to our combined trade 
throughout the country.” 

Panogen manufactures and sells 
seed treating chemicals, seed treat- 
ing equipment and a soil treatment 
for the greenhouse and nursery trade. 
Charles M. Hutchinson, whose elec- 
tion as Panogen vice president was 
recently announced, continues as 
sales manager for Panogen. 

Larvacide Products distributes soil 
and industrial fumigants, soil covers 
and similar items. 


Richard P. Porter 
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Northwest Section, 
Cereal Chemists, 


Meets March 29 


MINNEAPOLIS—The next meet- 
ing of the Northwest Section of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists will be at noon, Friday, 
March 29, at Dayton’s Skyroom. 

The speaker will be Dr. Finn Lar- 
sen, research director of the Minne- 
apolis Honeywell Research Center, 
Hopkins, Minn. Dr. Larsen will speak 
on the subject “The Research Phil- 
osophy at Minneapolis Honeywell.” 
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Kansas Grain Man 


Leases 6 Elevators 


DOUGLASS, KANSAS — James 
Taylor, owner of the Douglass 
(Kansas) Grain Co., has leased the 
former Hill elevators at Eldorado, 
Furley, McLains, Brainard, Chelsea 
and Cassoday from the Fourth Na- 
tional Bank of Wichita, effective 
March 1. The deal was negotiated 
by Keats E. Soder, mill and elevator 
broker of Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Sterwin Chemicals 
Meeting Discusses 
New Product Use 


SKYTOP, PA.—How salesmen can 
more resourcefully capita'ize on the 
marketing of new products, and im- 
provements in o!der ones, came in for 
major emphasis at the annual sales 
conference of Sterwin Chemicals Inc., 
recently concluded at the Skytop 
Lodge here. 

The theme was sounded by Robert 
S. Whiteside, Sterwin president, in 
remarks to the company’s U.S. and 
Canadian sales organizations during 
the five day session. In 1956, he 
stated, Sterwin had racked up a sig- 
nificant increase in business volume 
by applying “vigorous and imagina- 
tive” salesmanship to new products 
for its diverse industrial customers. 

Sales gains scored in the meat pro- 
cessing, food and flavoring, and bak- 
ing trades were singled out for em- 
phasis. 

Sterwin also expects to market 
within the next 90 days an “import- 
ant” new product for the animal feed 
industry, Mr. Whiteside reported. 
He further noted the forthcoming in- 
troduction of a new injectible form 
of vitamin B12, in bulk, which he said 
would be of “considerable interest” 
to the pharmaceutical industry. 

Reviewing operations of its flour 
mill service division, the conference 
heard that 1956 sales of the Hy-kure 
method of maturing and bleaching 
flour climbed sharp'y over the pre- 
ceding year. 

A feature of the sales conference 
was a talk on sales fundamentals by 
Dr. Lyndon Brown of Dancer-Fitz- 
gerald-Sample, advertising agency. 
Panel discussions were led by: Wil- 
liam X. Clark, vice president in 
charge of sales; Dr. R. C. Sherwood, 
vice president and technical director; 
Dr. Jack Krum, assistant technical 
director; and E. P. Hassler, Keith M. 
Baldwin, L. R. Patton, assistant sales 
managers. 

The meetings were climaxed by a 
dinner held in New York City. Prin- 
cipal speakers at the affair were 
James Hill, Jr., chairman of the 
board, Sterling Drug Inc., Sterwin’s 
parent company; Dr. J. Mark Hie- 
bert, and John E. Mulhern, Sterling’s 
president and treasurer, respective’y; 
Dr. Theodore G. Klumpp, president of 
Winthrop Laboratories. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Donald E. Rogers, Jr., vice presi- 
dent of Atkinson Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, has returned from a two-week 
business trip in the East. 

= 

James W. Sturrock, flour products 
manager for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, spent last week on a 
business trip to San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 


R. Dean Cobb, vice president and 
sales manager of the W. J. Jennison 
Co., Minneapolis, and Mrs. Cobb, re- 
turned March 16 from several weeks 
vacationing at Lauderdale by tne 
Sea, Fla. They reported the weather 
there generally good, with some wind 
and rain during their visit. 

2 

Philip Lea, a director of Britain’s 
Lea organization, a group of compan- 
ies in the grain, breakfast food and 
feed trades, has been elected chair- 
man of the oat millers research com- 
mittee at the Cereals Research Sta- 
tion, St. Albans. Mr. Lea is official 
machinery advisor to the {National 
Association of Corn and Agricultural 
Merchants. 

® 


Robert M. Pease, president of the 
Colorado Milling and Elevator Co. in 
Denver, was a recent visitor at the 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. in Mem- 
phis. 

& 


Bror W. Unge, assistant vice pres- 
ident and manager of the foreign de- 
partment, City National Bank & 
Trust Co., Kansas City, has been ap- 
pointed French consul in Kansas 
City. At the same time Mr. Unge 
announced his retirement as Swedish 
consul for Missouri and Kansas, a po- 
sition he filled for the past 16 years. 

& 

Applications for membership on the 
Kansas City Board of Trade are W. 
E. Ferguson, of Thompson & McKin- 
non Co., Chicago, and Rowe Schul- 
theiss, of the Missouri Farmers Assn., 
Inc., Kansas City. 

6 

R. E. Franzen, feed ingredient buy- 
er for General Mills, Inc., Kansas 
City, recently was elected to mem- 





BRITISH MILLER VISITS U.S.— Pictured at left in The Northwestern 





Miller’s Club Room is Wilfred D. Vernon, chairman of Spillers, Ltd., a lead- 
ing British flour milling group. With him is Charles P. Dowd, Robin Hood 
Flour Mills, Ltd. Before coming to North America Mr. Dowd was closely 
associated with Mr. Vernon in the Spillers organization. Mr. Vernon, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Vernon, has just completed an intensive tour of Australia. 
While in Minneapolis he met many of the leaders of the U.S. trade. Mr. and 
Mrs. Vernon leave for the U.K. from New York on March 27. 


bership on the Kansas City Board of 
Trade. 


Miss Eleanor M. Crozier has been 
appointed manager of consumer in- 
formation in the home economics di- 
vision of the National Biscuit Co. 
Miss Crozier formerly was associated 
with Minute Maid Corp. as director 
of home economics. 


é 

National Biscuit Co. has an- 
nounced the appointment of three of 
its sales and marketing officials to 
new posts. E. F. Waters has been 
named assistant director of chain 
store sales for the biscuit division. 
Harry V. Wissler has been appointed 
marketing manager for dog food and 
A. K. Bell has been named market- 
ing manager for cereals. 


= 
Vernon K. Watson has joined Food 
Research Laboratories, Inc., as sen- 
ior food technologist. He will be 
stationed at the company’s eastern 
headquarters in Long Island City, N. 
z. 


Arnold J. Fossum, traffic manager, 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato; Ross 
L. Thorfinnson, general attorney, Soo - 
Line Railroad, Minneapolis; and Ar- 
den R. Short, rail traffic manager, 
Northrup, King and Co., Minneapolis, 
were elected officers of the Ninth Dis- 
trict Chapter of the Association of 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
Practitioners. Mr. Fossum was elect- 
ed a vice president and Mr. Thorfinn- 
son and Mr. Short were named exec- 
utive committeemen. 
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Prairie Farm Wheat 
Stocks More Than 
367 Million Bu. 


WINNIPEG — An estimated 367,- 
162,000 bu. of wheat were still on 
farms in western Canada to be mar- 
keted as at March 11, a survey by 
the North-West Line Elevators 
Assn. indicates. It also estimates the 
prairie wheat crop for 1956 at 408,- 
364,000 bu. of which Manitoba pro- 
duced 49,959,200; Saskatchewan 308,- 
729,000 and Alberta 121,675,800 bu. 
The 1956 oat crop is estimated at 
366,436.000 bu.; barley, 236 940,000; 
rye, 6.857.000, and flax, 33 381,000 bu. 

The report shows total supplies 
of wheat availab'e for the 1956-57 
crop year from western Canada at 
643 million bushe's. This was made 
up of the July 31 carryover of 133 
mil‘ion bu. and an estimated produc- 
tion of 480 million bushels. Deduct- 
ing 65 million hushe!s for seed and 
feed and deliveries of 199,541,000 bu. 
from Aug. 1, 1956, to March 11, 1957, 
the total remaining on farms at the 
lat‘er date stood at 367,162,000 bu. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MICH"“GAN ELEVATOR EBURNS 
DUNDEE, MICH.—Fire of unde- 

termined origin destroyed a grain 

elevator operated by J. B. Squires 
and Son near here March 10. The 
loss was estimated at between $175,- 

000 and $200,000. Firemen fought the 

blaze for several hours. They were 

able to save several nearby buildings 
but the elevator burned to the 
ground. Mr. Squires said about five 
carloads of grain were destroyed. 
The elevator had a capacity of 26,- 
000 bu. 
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Economist Says Demand for Pacific 


Northwest Wheat no Freak of Market 


PULLMAN, WASH. — Premium 
price and booming export demand 
for the Pacific Northwest’s soft 
white wheat were no freak of the 
market, a Washington State College 
farm economist explains. 

In answer to growers’ queries con- 
cerning the red hot soft wheat mar- 
ket, Karl Hobson, WSC’s extension 
price specialist, has offered this ex- 
planation: The cause of the premium 
price and hustling export trade is 
the simple fact that millions of 
people in the Orient now have the 
money to buy wheat for the first 
time. 

In fact, in the Orient, where more 
than half the world’s people live, 
soft wheat is preferred for nearly 
all food uses. That’s because most of 
these countries produce soft wheat 
and have no experience with hard 
wheats. 

Exports of soft white wheat from 
Pacific Northwest ports are moving 
at a rate that will clean up all tri- 
state supplies, both private and pub- 
lic, within the year. The booming 
demand has bid the price of soft 
white wheat up 48¢ a bushel at 
Portland since August. It now sells 
at a premium of 10 to 15¢ a bushel 
over most kinds of hard wheat. 


Boom Confined 


The export boom and melting 
carry-over, however, are confined 
mostly to the Pacific Northwest and 
will not affect marketing quotas and 
allotments for the 1957 and 1958 
wheat crops, Prof. Hobson advised 
growers. 

In explaining the 100 million bush- 
el exports to the Orient since Au- 
gust, Prof. Hobson said a large por- 
tion is the result of U.S. govern- 
ment policy permitting these coun- 
tries to buy U.S. food with their 
own currencies. Ordinarily most 
Oriental countries get along on the 
wheat they produce themselves al- 
though production is far below their 
needs. Given the buying power, they 
choose soft wheats although hard 
wheats are available in greater 
quantities. 

Some soft wheat exports have also 
gone to European markets. That’s 
because poor crops of the soft 
wheats produced in these countries 
made imports necessary. These 
countries normally use a mixture of 
soft and hard wheats, importing 
hard wheats to mix with their own 
soft varieties. 


In the U.S. soft wheat is preferred 
for many uses such as cookies, pas- 
try flours, crackers and ice cream 
cones. However, the big food use is 
for bread. American bakers have 
shown a preference for hard, high- 
gluten wheats because of the high 
speed baking equipment they use. In 
fact, even in the Pacific Northwest, 
only one-third of the flour grind 
consists of soft wheat. 


Largest Supply 

Of all the U.S. wheat varieties, 
hard red winter is in largest supply 
and probably will continue to be. On 
Dec. 31, the U.S. government owned 
834 million bushels of wheat. Of 
this total, 72% was hard winter, 
17% hard spring and 10% soft 
wheats. 

The size of the total U.S. wheat 
supply rules out any chance of 
changes in wheat allotments and 
marketing quotas in 1957 or 1958. 
The bulk of the hard wheat is pro- 
duced in the nation’s major wheat 
belt—the Great Plains. The carry- 
over there is so large that dwindling 


-modity trade agreement 


, Plus sales agreement at 


supplies in the Pacific Northwest 
will have little effect on the overall 
national wheat supply. 


To date practically all of the 1956 
wheat crop produced in the Pacific 
Northwest has already been sold. 
Sales from now until next harvest 
will be from government-owned 
stocks. The government has already 
unloaded 41 of the 175 ships in which 
wheat was stored at Astoria and 
Olympia. Remaining ships are being 
unloaded as fast as available facili- 
ties permit. 


Growers Told Market 
For Wheat in Japan 
Still Hopeful 


PORTLAND — The reported deci- 
sion of the Japanese cabinet not to 
purchase any U.S. surplus agricultur- 
al commodities in the coming fiscal 
year does not mean loss of that na- 
tion as an important customer of Pa- 
cific Northwest wheat growers, ac- 
cording to a report received by the 
Oregon Wheat Growers League. 

A report from the league’s Eastern 
representative in Tokyo, Joe Spiruta, 
indicates that Japan in the coming 
year expects to import some 2,200,000 
metric tons of wheat. Pacific North- 
west growers will get a substantial 
share of this business, if they can 
compete with other exporting coun- 
tries. 


The league explained that Japan 
purchased some 1,214,000 tons of 
wheat from the Northwest during the 
past year, of which about one-third 
was acquired through a surplus com- 
with the 
U.S. under Public Law 480. 

Besides wheat taken under the P. 
L. 480 agreement, Japan also has 
been buying around 750,000 tons of 
U.S. wheat each year on the commer- 
cial market. The league said its rep- 
resentative in Tokyo and U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture representa- 
tives will make every effort to con- 
tinue and expand these commercial 
sales. 


Mr. Spiruta reported that there 
were several reasons for the Japan- 
ese decision not to request a new sur- 
this time. 
First, Japan has had two successive 
bumper rice crops and stocks of both 
wheat and rice have been built up to 
high levels. Wheat stocks in Japan 
currently are some 200,000 tons more 
than a year ago. Another reason is 
a delay of delivery of wheat under 
the 1956 P. L. 480 agreement due to 
insufficient shipping space. Finally, 
the Japanese desire to extend their 
trade to the non-dollar areas under 
their economic self-support five-year 
plan. 
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Widow of Former 
FMA Head Dies 


KANSAS CITY — Mrs. Madge L. 
Mitchell, 70, widow of Eugene P. 
Mitchell, former president of Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City, 
died March 14 after a long illness. 
Born in Sedalia, Mo., Mrs. Mitchell 
was a resident of Kansas City for 45 
years. Surviving are two daughters 
and two sons. One son, John M. 
Mitchell, was associated with his 
father for several years in the E. P. 
Mitchell Co., Kansas City flour brok- 
erage firm. 





Stock Market 





THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 
Mar. Mar. 
15 


1957 


—1956-57 1957 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc... 364% 275% 28% 28% 
Allis-Chalmers .... 37% 30% 32% 32% 
Am, Cyanamid 79% 61 734% 76% 
A-D-M Co, ....... 41% 35% .... 375% 
er ere 64 51% 54% 54% 
Cont. Baking Co... 3634 28% 3134 32%, 
xs =). eee 106% 99 5:as3's 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co... 323% 27% 29% 30 
Cream of Wheat.. 3054 28% 29% 29 
Dow Chemical . BRK 57 59%, 59144 
Gen, Baking Co.... 10% 9 9% 9% 
Gen, Foods Corp... 505%- 40 43%, 433% 
Gen. Mills, Inc. ... 71% 61 63% 6344 
oe ee 112% 108% 114. 113% 
Merck & Co. ..... 35 2454 32% 35 
- SS Seer 116 101% 108 109 
Natl. Biscuit Co 39%, 345q 374 36% 
2 See 179 150 160 160 
Pfizer, Chas. ...... 514% 37% 445%, 48% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 594% 404% 425% 42% 
Procter & Gamble. 55 1454 455, 46 
Quaker Oats Co.... 36% 31 353%, 36% 
St. Regis Paper Co. 60934 38% 42 40% 
Std. Brands, Inc... 44% 3634 39% 38% 
Sterling Drug .... 31% 25% 2654 27% 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc. 78 66 694%, 69% 
Un. Bisc. of Am... 32% 26 294% 2K 
Se? ere 107 93 ee 
Victor Ch. Works. 3454 2534 263%, 27% 
Ward Baking Co... 17% 13% 14% 14% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Am. Cyanamid, Pfd. ....... 153 154 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd... 160 161 
Gen. Baking Co., $8 Pfd. ... 130% 131 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. ..... 82 84 
Piszer, Chas., Pid. ......... 95% 96 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd... 93 94%, 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. ...... 135 136% 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd... 94 95% 
Std. Brands, Inc., $3.50 Pfd. 81 82 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd. 82 84 
Ward Baking Co. ......... 924% 95 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 
Mar. Mar. 
8 15, 


—1956-57— 1957 1957 

High Low Close Close 
Burry Bise. Corp... 6% ae, ee 4% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co... 189 149% .... 157 


Horn & Hardart 


Corp. of N. ¥Y. .. 27% 23% 24 254% 
Ss ae 10834 9534 97% 
a 137% 107% 107% 
Omar, Tre, «2.2... 18 12 12% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Hathaway Bak., Inc., “A” .. 334 4 
Wagner Baking Co. ........ 44 4Y, 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. ... 99% 101 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
Mar. Mar. 
1 8 


—1956-57 1957 1957 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 3% —, Ae 3 
.  Saeaeee 60 50 vice Mae 
Can. Bakeries .... %% 5% .... *%4 
Can. Food Prod... 44% 3 3% 3% 
| SPR 83% 8 8 8 
i See 6 46 47% 46% 
Catelli Food, A . 2 244%, .... 24% 
PAT a renee 40 36 cinwe | 
Cons. Bakeries 10% 6% 6% 6% 
Federal Grain .... 36 26%, 39 29 
_ Se aa 31%, 25 254%, 2834 
Gen. Bakeries .... 7.25 4.85 5.50 5.12% 
Int. Mig., Pfd. ... 98 80 *30 80 
Lake of the 
Woods, Pfd. .... 144 125 #122 
Maple Leaf Mig.... 10 7 i% 
rere rr rrr 03 90 92 
McCabe Grain, A 26 18% 26 26 
ery ee eer 26 20 en 24 
Ogilvie Flour ..... 52 31 32 31 
_ ear 160 145 A 150 
Std. Brands ...... 40 40 > ae 
Toronto Elevs. ... 24 16% 19 18% 
United Grain, A .. 18 16 16 16 
Weston, G., “A” .. 35% 17% 19% 20% 
OPE eee 36% 18 19% 20% 
Pfd. 44%2% 104%, 90 92% 92% 


*Less than board lot. 
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GMI Representative 
In Airline Mishap 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Fred Weber, 
Indianapolis, Ind., sales representa- 
tive for General Mills, Inc., spent a 
few bad moments March 10, when 
an Eastern Air Lines Silver Falcon 
liner was wrecked at Standiford 
Field, Louisville, as it came in for 
a landing. The plane turned over and 
slid on its top, shearing off a wing 
and one motor, leaving several pas- 
sengers hanging by their safety belts. 
No one was seriously injured. Fire 
which broke out in one of the motors 
was quickly extinguished. 
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Jack C. Baldwin 


Fulton Bag Names 
Jack C. Baldwin 


Account Director 


NEW ORLEANS—As part of its 
expanding national sales organization, 
the bag division of Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills announces the appoint- 
ment of Jack C. Baldwin, Los An- 
geles, as western director of national 
accounts. The announcement was 
made from Fulton’s Bag Division gen- 
eral office in New Orleans by Jason 
M. Elsas, vice president and general 
manager. Mr. Baldwin will headquar- 
ter in Los Angeles at 4901 South 
Boyle Ave. He is widely known in 
business circles throughout the West. 
Born in Omaha, he later moved to 
California and attended the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. Entering 
business there, Mr. Baldwin was in- 
strumental in organizing a group of 
companies in the fertilizer, insecti- 
cide and chemical fields. Following 
the sale of these companies, he be- 
came interested in bags and subse- 
quently formed his own bag manufac- 
turing company in Los Angeles. In 
1948 his company was purchased by 
Fulton. 

In recent years Mr. Baldwin has 
been associated with various personal 
business interests. He is married, the 
father of two children, and resides 
in Los Angeles. 
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Niacinamide Price 


Reduction Announced 


YONKERS, N.Y. — The Nepera 
Chemical Co., Inc., producer of nia- 
cinamide, has announced a price re- 
duction on this vitamin to $9.50 per 
kilogram in 50-kilogram drums. 

Milton S. Lasdon, president of the 
company, said: “This reduction is 
the culmination of years of effort to 
bring the price of niacinamide more 
nearly in line with that of its pre- 
cursor, niacin.” 


“For many years,” he said, “the 
amide form has been known to be the 
form in which niacin is found in the 
body and to be superior in most con- 
ditions to the acid.” 


Mr. Lasdon said the price reduction 
is the result of process improvements 
and increased production. He predict- 
ed that it will “enable many in the 
pharmaceutical, food, feed and allied 
industries who were formerly unable 
to use niacinamide because of the 
cost differential to change over to 
the superior form.” 
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DOUGLAS SEMINAR—The above photo was snapped at a recent Douglas 
Chemical Co. grain sanitation seminar in Kansas City. From left to right are 
Robert H. VanDoren, Douglas president; William C. McCaslin, executive vice 
president; Barney Mahoney, sales manager; Prof. Donald Wilbur, Kansas 
State College; Ward A. Graham, technical director, and Donald G. Farmer, 


director of sales and advertising. 


Entomologist Conducts 


Sanitation Seminar 


KANSAS CITY—Salesmen and ex- 
ecutives of the Douglas Chemical Co. 
of Kansas City, Mo., became stu- 
dents again as Prof. Donald Wilbur of 
the Kansas State College department 
of entomology led the group in a dis- 
cussion of the habits and behavior of 
some ten grain destroying insects 
that annually damage stored wheat, 
rice and other grains. The Douglas 
firm manufactures insecticides used 
in the fumigation and preservation of 
stored grains. 

The meeting kicked off a five day 
sales session that heralded the intro- 
duction of a new Douglas Grain Sani- 
tation Service. The new service will 
consist of four functions: 1) inspec- 
tion, 2) detection, 3) evaluation and 
report, 4) correction, and will be 
available without charge to commer- 
cial grain storage operations immedi- 
ately. 


Prof. Wilbur, whose department is 
affiliated with the stored grain insect 
laboratory of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, was guest speaker at the 
Douglas sales meeting. He explained 
that grain sanitation is of vital in- 
terest to the grain’s owner, the mill- 
er and the final consumer. Some ten 





Best-Managed Firm 
Rating Is Received 
By Procter & Gamble 


NEW YORK—Procter & Gamble, 
Cincinnati, has been cited as the best 
managed company in the U.S. in a 
special management audit published 
by the American Institute of Man- 
agement. 

The firm has appeared on the 
AIM’s annual list of the 10 best man- 
aged companies ever since the insti- 
tute first began issuing its compara- 
tive ratings seven years ago. But this 
is the first time the institute has ever 
revealed the top ranking company, 
and it has done so because a second 
audit confirms the findings on P&G 
of five years ago. 

In awarding P & G a total of 9,530 
points this year out of a possible 10,- 
000, AIM pointed out: “We are of 
the opinion that the company con- 
tinues to enjoy the best possible 
guidance, and is eminently entitled to 
be classified by our standards as the 
best managed business enterprise in 
America.” 


insects, including rice and granary 
weevils, reduce the bulk and con- 
taminate stored grains in the Mid- 
west region every year. The prin- 
ciples of fumigating grain (and of 
gas circulation) are well established 
but not widely disseminated, Prof. 
Wilbur stated. He combined group 
discussions with laboratory exercises 
and demonstrations during the all 
day meetings. 

Douglas officials said that they 
hope that their new free grain sanita- 
tion inspection service will enable the 
commercial storage interests of the 
country to better combat insect in- 
festation as well as to help them com- 
ply with the stricter standards de- 
manded of commercial storage. 
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Canada’s Farm Area 
Declines Slightly; 
Farm Number Down 


WINNIPEG—The area of Cana- 
da’s farms was only slightly smaller 
in 1956 than in 1951 but the number 
of farms fell almost 8% in the same 
five-year period, according to a spe- 
cial compilation of final figures of 
the 1956 census of agriculture on 
the number and area of farms, re- 
leased by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. Farm area increase in 
the three prairie provinces almost 
outweighed decreases in the other 
provinces, but farm numbers de- 
clined in all provinces. 


Canada’s total farm area in June, 
1956, was 173,923,691 acres as com- 
pared with 174,046,654 in 1951 and 
173,566,063 reported in the 1941 cen- 
sus. Among the _ provinces, Sas- 
katchewan had by far the greatest 
farm area with a 1956 total of 62,- 
793,979 acres, 18% larger than 
1951’s 61,663,195 acres. In Alberta 
the farm area rose 3.4% to 45,970,- 
395 acres from 44,459,632, and in 
Manitoba it was up 1.1% to17,931,817 
acres from _ 17,730,393. Combined 
farm area for the three prairie pro- 
vinces showed a five-year increase 
of 2.3% to 126,696,191 acres from 
123,853,220. 


The number of farms recorded in 
the 1956 census was 575,015 for Can- 
ada as a whole, a numerical decrease 
of 48,076 from the 1951 census count 
of 623,091. Among the provinces, On- 
tario had the largest number of farms 
in 1956 at 140,602 compared with 
149,920 in 1951. 


Bakers Informed 
Future for Food 
Industry Bright 


NEW YORK — “The future looks 
bright for the food industry,” Paul 
S. Willis, president of Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America, Inc., told mem- 
bers of the Bakers Club, Inc., at the 
season’s final indoor luncheon meet- 
ing of the group held here on March 
12. 


Mr. Willis pointed to the population 
growth pattern as a factor in this 
healthy business picture, noting that 
it had increased from 152 million in 
1950 to 170 million in 1956 and had 
an anticipated figure of 180 million 
by 1960. “Prices have remained 
stable; in fact, food prices are about 
3% below the 1952 peak,” he said. 


“Good research, good advertising 
and well-trained personnel, and mod- 
ern plants are the necessary ingredi- 
ents for building for tomorrow’s busi- 
ness,” he indicated. 


In the address he noted the wide 
variety of new products offered 
through the grocery store, with some 
7,000 items offered to the home- 
maker against 4,000 10 years ago and 
1,000 items pre-war. “It is particular- 
ly interesting to note that about one- 
third of today’s grocery department 
sales is on items that did not exist 
10 years ago or were there in only 
token quantities. Another third of 
present sales is on items which 
have been changed basically and im- 
proved in the same 10 years,” he 
said. 

Turning to progress in nutrition, he 
saw the consumer more nutrition 
minded than ever before. “She under- 
stands the importance of providing 
her family with balanced meals and 
a wide variety of wholesome foods. 
This industry has helped to inform 
the people and, at the same time, it 
has greatly improved the nutritional 
content of their already excellent 
diet,” he noted. 


Nutritional Education 


Mr. Willis acknowledged the work 
of the Nutrition Foundation, GMA, 
home economists and food editors, 
broadcasters and the baking industry 
for contributing to the progress in 
nutrition and nutritional education. 
“This educational job on nutrition is 
a big and continuing one. We must 
keep working at it, and we must 
find ways of glamorizing the value 
of nutrition by associating it with 
the pleasure of good eating,’”’ he add- 
ed. 

Henry J. Taylor, Package Advert- 
ising Co., New York, journalist and 
radio commentator, was _ presented 
with a certificate as a 25-year mem- 
ber and a sterling silver membership 
card as an honorary member of the 
Bakers Club, Inc. 

The following were elected mem- 
bers of the club: Harry L. Gustaf- 
son, Jr., H. A. Johnson & Co., Mt. 
Vernon, N.Y.; Richard H. Williams, 
Universal Oven Co., New York; and 
Virgil N. Winkler, American Viscose 
Corp., New York. 


Walter J. Stockman, Standard 
Milling Co., New York, chairman of 
the golf committee, announced that 
the first outdoor meeting of the sea- 
son would be held at the Garden City 
Country Club, Garden City, LI, 
April 25. Hosts at the initial golf 
party will be John H. Blake, New 
York; Arthur G. Hackett, Drake Bak- 
eries, Inc., Brooklyn, and John A. 
Repetti, King Midas Flour Mills, New 
York. 
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A. E. Staley to Install 
“World’s Longest” 


Grain Conveyor Belt 


DECATUR, ILL.—The A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Co. recently let a 
contract for installation of what is 
described as the world’s longest grain 
conveyor belt. 

The Stephens-Adamson Manufac- 
turing Co., Aurora, Ill., which was 
awarded the contract, expects to 


have the installation completed by 
September. 


The belt will travel 2,630 ft. and 
is approximately a mile long since it 
is a continuous loop. It will transfer 
corn from the company’s terminal ele- 
vators near one end of the Decatur 
plant site to a smaller holding eleva- 
tor in the corn processing area. The 
belt will replace the present system 
of trans-shipping corn by rail. 


The belt starts at a point 12 ft. 
underground beneath grain tanks. It 
rises until it reaches its western ter- 
minal, the top of a holding elevator, 
104 ft. above ground. 


The belt runs in a straight line, 
parallel to ‘rail tracks through the 
Staley plant, gradually rising 22 ft. 
At this point, after passing under a 
viaduct that carries a state route, 
the corn will transfer by gravity to 
the second section of the belt. This 
section rises and turns sharply to the 
holding elevator. . 

The belt, of rubber impregnated 
duck, will be 30 in. wide and will 
travel over sets of steel idlers which 
will hold the filled belt in a trough 
position. Steel trusses sunk in con- 
crete piers will support the belt, and 
hinged covers will protect it. Controls 
will be installed at the final elevator. 

Need for an economical and simpli- 
fied method of handling grain prompt- 
ed the decision to install the belt, 
according to Dr. R. E. Greenfield, vice 
president in charge of manufacturing. 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











“SLOGAN SPECIAL 
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Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 








PRESTON-SHAFFER 
MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 


Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 


(25/7 USE QUAKER 
("; i BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 


| RUNCIMAN MILLING Co. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 














“For SUPER Results 
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“GRAIN SERVICE 
| where 










New York Loulsville 

» Chicago Memphis 

- St. Louis Enid 

“> Kansas City Galveston 

* Omeha Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portland 
Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, B. C, 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 









TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 



















Chicago Norfolk 
St. Louis Nashville 
Kansas City Louisville 
Omeha Memphis 
Minneapolis =. aan 
Buffalo en 
Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portland 









GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 


FROM 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 
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ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 















Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
iff : 


if: 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








Anterstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 


KANSAS CITY 
ENID ° FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 

















POLISH AID 


(Continued from page 9) 





tion reports Russian shipments of 
grain to Poland in such huge amounts 
that they may be crowding storage 
space in Poland. Polish embassy of- 
ficials deny such a condition. 


Poland Buys Canadian 
Wheat on Credit Plan 


OTTAWA — Poland is to buy 12 
million bushels of wheat from Can- 
ada. After protracted negotiations, 
the Canadian government has agreed 
to extend credit terms for the great- 
er part of the cost over two years. 

Ludwik Dobrzanski of Poland’s 
Ministry of Foreign Trade says that 
his country would have preferred the 
credit terms to be stretched over a 
three or four year period. The Ca- 
nadians, on the other hand, offered 
only one year’s credit in the initial 
stages of the negotiations. 

The Poles will take No. 5 North- 
ern and the cost of the transaction 
is assessed at $17 million. Upwards 
of $14 million will be paid under the 
credit terms, the balance being in 
cash. 





CROP REPORT 


(Continued from page 9) 





ROCK RIVER” ¢ RE ODGETT'S” RYE 3k c8i%: 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., 


Janesville, Wisconsin 








FLOUR DEPT. 
Victor 2-0786-87 


Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L. R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Cable Address: Jewellco 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 


FEED DEPT. 
GRand 1-6952-53 








maximum use. 


mately $11.30. 





MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 








based on seeding within their an- 
nounced wheat allotments. North Da- 
kota and Montana farmers, who pro- 
duce the bulk of the crop, planned 
reductions of 22 and 40%, respective- 
ly. Growers in Minnesota and South 
Dakota also expect to reduce seed- 
ings from last year. 


The intended acreage of spring 
wheat for major producing states is 
estimated as follows: (North Dakota, 
5,277,000; South Dakota, 1,745,000; 
Montana, 2,284,000; Minnesota, 604,- 
000; Idaho, 507,000; Washington, 
256,000; and Oregon, 134,000. 

A total of 49.6 million acres of all 
wheat is indicated by combining the 
intended seeded acreage of spring 
wheat with the acreage of winter 
wheat planted as estimated last De- 
cember. 

If yields per planted acre this year 
equal the 1951-55 average, by states, 
and acreage planted equals that in- 
dicated by farmers as of March 1, 
an all spring wheat crop of 175 mil- 
lion bushels would be produced. 

Based on conditions as of Dec. 1, 
1956, a winter wheat crop of 625 
million bushels was _ indicated for 
1957. 

These add to a possible all wheat 
total of 800 million bushels as com- 
pared with the all wheat production 
of 997 million bushels in 1956. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Grain Grading Schools 


Start in Kansas 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — The 
1957 series of Kansas grain grading 
schools began March 12 at Topeka, 
Kansas, and will be held at subse- 
quent dates through March 21 at 
Chanute, Wellington, Salina, Hays, 
Colby, Garden City and Pratt. Joseph 
Elstner, federal grain supervisor at 
Kansas City, acts as “professor” at 
the meetings, which are a refresher 
course in grain grading for mill and 
elevator operators and employees. 
The Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn. and the Kansas extension serv- 
ice are cooperating in the programs. 














WANT ADS 


v v v 

















Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum, Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 








LL v | einem 
LARGE STOCK OF ALL TYPES GRAIN 
processing machinery. E. H. Beer & Co., 


Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 





HELP WANTED 
—EEE Vv 





CORN MILLER 


Must be able to assume complete 
responsibility for production high 
quality corn grits. Good steady po- 
sition with pension and other bene- 
fits. All replies confidential. Loca- 
tion Midwest. Address Ad No. 2537, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapo- 
lis 1, Minn. 








MACHINERY WANTED 
v 
ALL KINDS OF GOOD USED GRAIN 


processing machinery. E. H. Beer & Co., 
Inec., Baltimore 2, Md 

















WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Box 574, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 





Experienced Food Technologist— 
Chemist 


Sales position—working with the 
food industries on new products and 
product improvements. 


Excellent opportunity for an ex- 
perienced food technologist, food or 
cereal chemist. 

All replies confidential. 


Mr. P. W. Bauman 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
710 N. 12th Blvd. St. Louis 1, Mo. 














GRAIN PROCESSORS 


(Continued from page 16) 





is also necessary to help the dealer, 
even to the extent of setting up book- 
keeping systems. 

The retiring president, Mr. Ronk, 
was named to a three-year term on 
the board of directors, along with C. 
R. Myers, Myers - Sherman Co., 
Streator, Ill. Chester Hultberg, Cali- 
fornia Pellet Mill Co., Crawfords- 
ville, Ill, was named to a two-year 
term. 

Mr. Alsted, elected president on 
his birthday, was surprised during 
the annual banquet with a birthday 
cake. The golf prizes were also 


awarded at the banquet which closed 
the meeting, with George E. Sprack- 
ling of the Daffin firm taking one 
prize, and Paulette Boykin, wife of 
Samuel Boykin, also of the Daffin 
firm, winning the ladies’ prize. 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 













































Ca 
WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 
facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 
ound 
THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
111 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
. ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: ; 
HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten Complete Grain 
@\\. LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent ld ia 
\ BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent Facilities for 
m | 6 SPECIAL—Extra ~— 7 — Members of 
Qos) CAKE ond PASTRY FLOURS ™ Serving the All Leading 
wEon A = RYE—White - Medium - Dar Th Commodity Ex- 
GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BurrAlo, NY. Milling Trade sheneie. 
| Y-W od col tle Me) mm Lolt] an [o) oF 
as We Are of Ours, for U a LMAN a 
“Bread is the GRAIN COMPANY 
Stati of Lite” 
Wabash Elevator © Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 
an 
ra 
Ka 
¥ 
X 
in 
Re 
—— GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 
Flour Flour CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY 
E : NEWYORK @ ENID 
e 
Conso idated Flour Mills Co. FORT WORTH ° AMARILLO 
n the Heart of Kansas 
Wichita, Kansas 
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To-Day's 
MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 
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WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 


THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 

FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 

STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 




















Milled from choice spring wheat 


under modern laboratory super- 
vision for particular bakers—aged 


—aerated—bulk or sack loading. 


In Business for 56 Years 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 
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“DURAMBER” || “Gogh's Best” 
SEMOLINA 
FANCY No. 1 SUPERIOR 


QUALITY 


Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 





to Make All Baked Things 
Better 








AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * 53": 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 














JonEs-HETTELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. THEIS, Pres. 

Harry M. Stratton, Vice Pres. 
WituiaM C. ENKE, JrR., Vice Pres. 
Francis J. Fitzpatrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 








Corby Building 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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QUALITY egéus with the GRAIN 
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Our modern rye mill is located in the heart of the Missis- ™ 
sippi River Valley, the finest rye-producing area in the United 
States. 

Rosen type rye, introduced from Europe in 1912 and famous 
for its flavor and plumpness of berry, is used in our complete line 
of Quality Rye Flours. 

ung — EXCLUSIVELY FOR BAKERS — 
Bay State mittinc company 
“Old Doe Rosen" GENERAL OFFICES: WINONA, MINNESOTA LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. . ae 
Storage Capacity 6,000,000 Bushels ansas City, Mo. 
VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 
; DIVISION 
Exceptional Bakery Flours F. H. Peavey & Co. 
NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE GRAIN SOYA BEANS FLAX 
Founded 1852 
THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. : 
ABILENE, KANSAS <> 
Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
( Centenmal mis. Inc. 
| sruiinaeateaniaatil: + Seiddasiniaeiianemne canard : 
ae samen of aking 
q CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR i i uniformity because flour uniformity is 
‘ ai Mu pre-tested by Flour Mills of America! 
eee’ 
| NEW SPOKANE, Milt © reor 
se THE WORLD'S; MOST-MODERN il 
MILLS AT SPOKANE~- WENATCHEE: RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
alte CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 








Flour mills 6 America, due. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS * ALVA * ROSEDALE 
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IMPORTANT MILLING NEWS 


oe OFFERS 


HY-KURE 


Revolutionary New Method 
of Supplying Chlorine 
Dioxide For Maturing and 
Bleaching Flour 


ELIMINATES GAS 
GENERATOR 


For information on our complete maturing 
and bleaching service. . . write direct to: 


I 


FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 








1125 MERRIAM BLVD., KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, 
BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





March 238—District 5, Asscciation 
of Operative Millers, Hotel Lennox, 
St. Louis, Mo.; sec., G. Edward Mehl- 
eck, 15 N. Jefferson St., Chicago 6. 

March 28-30—Southern Bakers 
Assn., Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
708 Henry Grady Bidg., Atlanta 3. 

March 31-April 2 — Texas Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Gunter, San Antonio, 
Texas; sec., William Baird, Room 





Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — ““Jasco”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 


The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 














All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











FAMILY FLOUR 





ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE L 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 









































“Phe 
We ee SKY MILLING CO 


MS PHERSON, 








Country- Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. | 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 












KANSAS * 








1134, National Bldg., Dallas, Texas. 


April 13—Utah Retail Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City; 
sec., B. L. Bushman, 236 W. Fifth 
St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


April 27-29—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn., Albany Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
871, Denver 1, Colo. 


April 29-May 1—Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger 
Williams, 1138 Jefferson St., Salem, 
Ore. 


April 29-May 2— Association of 
Operative Millers annual conference 
and trade show, Statler Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; sec., Donald S. Eber, 639 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 
6, Mo. 

April 28-30—National Association 
of Flour Distributors, Warwick Hotel, 
Philadelphia; sec., Philip W. Orth, 
Jr., 403 E. Florida St., Milwaukee 4, 
Wis. 

April 30-May 1—South Dakota 
Bakers Assn., Sioux Falls, S.D., Cat- 
aract Hotel; sec., J. C. Gifford, 1105 
S. Minnesota Ave., Sioux Falls, S.D. 


May 5-7—Oklahoma and Arkansas 
Bakers Assn., Lake Murry Lodge, 
Ardmore, Okla.; sec., J. C. Summers, 
Oklahoma A&M College, Oknwulgee, 
Okla, 


May 6-7—Minnesota Bakers Assn., 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis; sec., 
James M. Long, 623 Fourteenth Ave. 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

May 10-11—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Hotel Roanoke, Ro- 
anoke, Va.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1367 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. 

May 11-13 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn., Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque, 
N.M., sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, Box 127, 
Albuquerque, N.M. 

May 13-15—Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. and Independ- 
ent Biscuit Manufacturers Assn., the 
Plaza Hotel, New York City; sec., 
Walter Dietz, Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. of America, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 14-15—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Sec., Walter Dolch, Morning 
Glory Bakery, 107 S. Main St., Ma- 
quoketa, Iowa. 

May 16-17—Millers National Fed- 
eration; Drake Hotel, Chicago; sec., 
Herman Steen, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 19-23 — American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, Sheraton-Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, Cal.; sec., Clin- 
ton L. Brooke, Merck & Co., Inc., 
Rahway, NJ. 

May 14-15 — Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa; sec., Walter Dolch, Morning 
Glory Bakery, 107 S. Main St., Ma- 
quoketa, Iowa. 


June 8-10— Pennsylvania Bakers 





Strong, Bakers’ Patents 


a 

SPRING PILOT 
KANSOTA 

KANSAS PILOT 


e 
ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 


“Finest in the South” 
ROANOKE VIRGINIA 








**RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
‘““AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 








RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 





Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








\rinkewdaler 


BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTEN MILLING CO. 
Valle 








. . To 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
FBDlour Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 




















Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. 


for ALL your flour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 
THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 











COMPANY 





ILLINOIS 





BEARDSTOWN, 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN company 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 














The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats. 
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Te Nature is fickle. That's why wheat quality varies so much 


from harvest to harvest. That's where our huge storage 
facilities go to work in preserving the best from each crop 
_ until needed by millers. That's why we are always in a 
position to give you the best. Call Grand 1-7070. 


ie , BURRUS MILLS, Incorporated 











KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

























































































a OPERATING MILLING WHEAT ° CORN ° FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 
J. P. BURRUS, eresivent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & . c. mor. 
CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
_— 
A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 
1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 
To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 
To improve bakeshop perfermance 
MaArsu & McLENNAN 
INCORPORATED 
MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 
Transportation Insurance on Flour 
Against ‘All Risks 
" You can’t buy a better flour Or get a better value 
Or receive better service * Or be in better hands 
Chicago »+ New York +« Minneapolis 
~ It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 
Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
O- @ 
As old-fashioned in top quality as it 
is modern in bakeshop performance, 
POLAR BEAR flour has a heritage 
of more than fifty years of quality 
leadership. 
¢ «8 
FOUNDED BY 


ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 








Algemeene Handel-en 


N. V. Industrie Maatschappy 
“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour and Starch Union, 
Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 





" AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Importers of 
FLOUR + FEED + STARCH 
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Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Copenhagen, Denmark 
Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN” 











D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


LIVERPOOL TH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 











ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘D1PLoma,”’ Glasgow 


RUD. MADSEN 


Importer and Millers’ Agent 
Established 1905 
Kastelsvej 27 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Ruma’”’ 








DONSZELMANN EN CO. N.V. 
Importers Since 1889 
Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 


Struisenburgstr. 2 Rotterdam 
Cable Address: Semolina 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘“MARVEL,”’ Glasgow 


Assn., mid-year convention; Hotel 
Bedford Springs, Bedford, Pa.; sec., 
Theo. Staab, 600 N. Third St., Har- 
risburg, Pa. 


June 17-19—T he Bakers Associa- 


tion of the Carolinas, the Mayview 
Manor, Blowing Rock, N.C.; Sec., 
Louise Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., 
Charlotte 6, N.C. 


June 23-26—Potomac States Bakers 


Assn., The Cavalier, Virginia Beach, 


Va.; sec. Edwin C. Muhly, 1126 


Mathieson Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 


June 24—Ontario Flour Millers 
Assn., King Edward Hotel, Toronto; 
sec., Harry J. Dowsett, 95 King St. 
E., Toronto, Ont. 

June 27-July 2—Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., Manior Rich- 
elieu, Murray Bay, P.Q., Canada; sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

July 28-31—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbrier Hotel, Charleston; 








Cable Address: ‘DoRFEACcH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
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WABASH 2-0931-2 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


855 Board of Trade Bidg. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 








E. J. BURKE 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 











Tanner - Evans -Siney 
Corporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 








25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


26 Broadway New York 4, New York 








FELIX COHEN, N. V. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank N. V., 
Rotterdam 


Telex: 21290 Cable Address: Felixhen 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 














Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and ‘Mobil’ 


Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 


Flour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, E. 1 
Established over 50 years 








Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








OMAR JORDAN 


GRAIN, FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Oslo, Norway 
Cable Address: “CATOR,” Oslo 








EINFUHRHANDEL MANNHEIM 
Hans Werle K.G. 
Mannheim/Germany, D 3, 15 
Cable Address: “EKINFUHR” 
Telex 046871 
Importers of Grain and Feed 
Exporters of Flour 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E.C.3 


FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 


OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 





WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicN HJ.OUR bonestic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 














N. V, GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 

P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 

BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 

FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 

De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 

The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 





KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 














Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
60 Wellington Street -GLASGOW,C 2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “‘Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 














47-48 Damrak 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo” 








LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C, 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, N. V. 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Matluch” 








N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Affiliated with 
COMPAGNIB COMMERCIALB “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 
Cable Address: “‘Bejenes,” Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 











JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 
DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8S. A. 

















GEBROEDERS VREESWYK N.V. 
UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


Importers of Flour, Cereals 
and Feedingstuffs 


Cable Address: “Medium” 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


TN ¢ 


Flour Brokers 
OGMAHA, NEB 
New York 


San lbranmcisce 











WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St.. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High st., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,”” Dundee 


GILBERT JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 1-0338 














IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings : 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. ©. 3 
Cable Address: ‘‘Famed,’”’ London 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 


H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


32 BROADWAY, ROOM 613, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 











Cable Address: ‘‘Topri’’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


DESENDORF, Inc. 


CLEARS, PATENTS, MILLFEEDS, 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


Victor 2998 TWX K C 128 
810 Victor Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 











GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Hd., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 
(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 

MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘“Flourimport”’ 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 
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sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston. 

Sept. 13-15—Bakers Club of New 
York, Inc., Baltimore Bakers Club, 
Bakers Club of Boston, Central Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Assn., Philadelphia 
Bakers Club, Pittsburgh Bakers 
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Ga Courtesy Club, annual golf tourna- 
ment for Lee Marshall Cup, Werners- S € 
ville, Pa., Galen Hall Hotel and , 
Country Club; sec., Philadelphia 
Bakers Club, George Landenberger, 
401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 
Sept. 15-17 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Atlanta, Biltmore Hotel, At- 
lanta, Ga.; pres., Benson Skelton, He (on golf course)—‘What’s your th Ss l l f| 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. handicap?” e€ priceless quality j 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga. She—“My father told the caddy Pp q y In our 
Sept. 22-24—Wisconsin Bakers to keep an eye on me.” 
Assn., Wausau Hotel, Wausau, Wis.; ¢$¢?¢ 
exec. sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 “How come your wife doesn’t sing 
van eeaoer eee Sup- in the choir any more?” a Sunday yours always with .. 
G9 pliers Assn., Edgewater Beach Hotel, dinner guest asked. 
Chicago; sec., John W. Allen, J. W. “Oh,” replied the host, with a sly 
Allen Co., 110 N. Peoria St., Chi- lance at his wife, “she stayed home 
cago 7, Ill. one Sunday, and a lot of people in 
Oct. 19-23 — American Bakers the church wanted to know how 
Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIL; much it had cost to fix the organ.” a V | ns 
sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker e¢¢ ¢ 
Dr., Chicago 6, IIL He went to a drugstore and asked 
for a small tube of toothpaste. He 
was handed a tube marked “large.” ANGELITE—cake atelels 
R EM ay B E R When he objected, the clerk ex- — flour 
plained: “Large is the smallest size raohe) 41: KING —cookie and dough-uP 
¥ e) e) R B) F R we have. The next size is ‘giant’ and 
then comes ‘super.’ If you want the CKER KIN G—cracker sponge atelels 
small size, you have to ask for CRA h 
‘large’.” ate oft wheat graham 
CHa |= eo GRAHAM KING—1007» 
“Why won't you marry me?” he PASTRY KIN G—low viscosity flour 
: 4 demanded. “There isn’t anyone else, 
is there?” 
“Oh, Edgar,” she sighed, ‘there 
must be.” : 
There’s None Better! oe ¢ Progressive Milling Since 1821 
Try to save some money, if possi- 
ble. Some day it may be valuable ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND 
again. 
Cable Address “RAYBAR” sd Sd ¢ 
There seems to be no permanent , 
’ | ‘I DEWA’ i ‘ER solution for the troubles besetting our 
country. All we can hope for is a 
GRAIN COMPANY relief from the last solution. and ompany 
$¢¢ f 
Receivers - Shippers - Exporters The young bride stormed into the 
Export and Domestic Forwarders ag a sit: Wine tei 
Siainics aiken sini is too tough.” (FORMERLY HART-BARTLETT-STURTEVANT GRAIN CO.) 
Established 1927 “Too tough?” queried the grocer. 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce “Yes. I used it to bake a pie for 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. my husband and he could hardly cut 
it with a knife!” 
**Best Out West”’ ‘Diamond D’’ 
**Red Chief’’ *“*Wheats Best”’ 
Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours 
Ox“ > Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 
"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skaTTLg, U.S.A. 
Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 82 Beaver Street, NEw YorK CITY 
€ «<« ® 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
BALTIMORE 1-1212 


Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 


OFFICES: 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















‘The Baaice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Duluth, 


Mjuire sot 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 
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INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 














Sweet Cream 
Very Best 
Masterpiece 


Encore 
Choice of Minnesota 
Belmont 


J ennison Co. 


of Quality and Service” 


576 Grain Exchange, aeesnaitie 15, Minn. 
Telephone FEderal 2-8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 











LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Millers 
Hicu GRADE SprinG WHEAT FLours 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 











|-H 
QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Sn err 
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Buy and Sell 
Through 
WA NT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 

















Ask for more details. 


program of services to its advertisers, in- 
cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 


taking advantage of this service program? 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 
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Me Mill employee adjusts flow of chlorine di- 
oxide gas being fed from a W&T DYOX 
unit to a flour stream. The gas flow to each 
flour stream can be individually regulated. 





&. Atkinson Milling Co. of Minneapolis, Minn., where Wallace & Tiernan flour service 
and equipment is used. This mill processes up to 6000 cwt. of flour daily. 


HOW ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY 
USES W&T FLOUR TREATMENT 












The best grade of flour requires maturing, bleaching, and enriching . - 
, : : . Me W&T BETA-CHLORA unit installed at the 
with precise, uniform treatment methods such as those practiced at ; sai ' 
. i : . Atkinson Mill. This unit meters gas used in 
the Atkinson Milling Co. This mill regularly processes up to 6000 cwt. of the conditioning of certain grades of fiour. 
flour daily. To insure that the flour is uniformly aged, properly en- 
riched, and of the best color, this progressive mill uses Wallace & 
Tiernan flour treatment equipment and services. 





Wallace & Tiernan flour treatment in use at the Atkinson Mill in- 

cludes: Dyox® for maturing; a Beta-Chlora® unit for conditioning; 

Novadelox® for bleaching; and N-Richment-A® for enrichment. All 

equipment furnished has been proven efficient and dependable in 

operation and is periodically checked and maintained by Wallace & 

Tiernan so that costly shut-downs are avoided. In addition, the Atkin- 

son Milling Co. has available, at all times, skilled and experienced 

Que technical assistance from Wallace & Tiernan to aid them in the solution 
of their flour processing problems. 


ree: « 


The Atkinson Milling Co. is only one of the many flour milling 
companies using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of these, 
investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour 


service. >» Mill employee loads W&T NOVADEL FEEDERS used to 
precisely measure and feed NOVADELOX, the superior 
Wallace & Tiernan bleaching compound 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


2S MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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An autograph 


In ancient Pompeii, the business of 

making bread was highly competitive 
—just as it is today. So these early predecessors of 
ours were among the first to appreciate the value 
of a trademark. Every loaf of Pompeiian bread was 
stamped with the baker’s name! 

Bread has been the basic food of civilized man 
since the stone age. Its nutritive value is only one 
of the reasons it is still the staff of life. The second 
reason is that the arts of milling and baking have 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 








on every loaf! 


never stood still in all these thousands of years. 

General Mills believes that tomorrow’s bread will 
be even more improved. And tomorrow’s customers 
will be just as eager to buy the bread marked with 
the name of the progressive baker who is served by 
the progressive miller. 





General 











